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FOR Real Quality MOVIE S- 

TAKE IT WITH T-H-C SPEED PANCHROS 


Here are the lenses for the most critical 
cameraman—the Taylor-1 lobson Cooke Speed 
Panchros . . . the most perfectly color-corrected 
lenses ever formulated. F 2 Speed Panchros are 
made in a wide range of focal lengths. For the 
most adverse lighting conditions, there is the 
new 2% -inch F 1.3 Special Speed Panchro, with 
the same full correction as the F 2 series. Send 
for descriptive circular. Exclusive distributor. 

Bell & Howell Company. 

PRINT IT WITH A BELL & HOWELL PRODUCTION PRINTER 




• There are no misligilts, no lost threading 
time, no out-of-synchrony prints, no nega¬ 
tive cleaning troubles, when a Bell & Howell 
Production Printer takes over the job of 
making your positives. Sound prints of the 
finest quality are produced—each frame 
printed under absolute densitometric con¬ 
trol. Lost production time and wasted film 
are prevented. Economies quickly liquidate 
your printer investment. 

M-G-M’s battery of B&H Production 
Printers has been operating on a 24-hour 
schedule for almost three years. Paramount 
and Columbia are also standardizing on this 
most modern equipment. Write for full de¬ 
tails about what B&H Production Printers 
can do for you—in better prints—in low¬ 
ered costs. 


For professional ca meras , fine Cooke lenses, 
Eyemo Cameras , Rotambulators, Produc¬ 
tion Printers , and professional accessories 
of every kind, see Bell & Howell first. 

Write for complete information 

KELL & HOWELL COMPANY 

CHICAGO—1848 Larchmont Avenue • NEW YORK—11 West 42d Street 
HOLLYWOOD—716 North LaBrea Avenue • LONDON—320 Regent Street 
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ON LIGHT BULBS 



io- a&suM you uniform petfouncmce 


Every cinematographer knows that camera, 
angles are important. But light bulb "angles” are 
important to you, too . . . especially the angles that 
tell whether a bulb is straight on its base. 

For a crooked base may mean that the lamp is out 
of position in reflectors and thus gives less light, and 
less even illumination, than it should. It may also 
cause difficulty in inserting the lamp in the socket. 

To assure you uniform lighting performance, a defi¬ 
nite proportion of every type of G-E MAZDA lamp 
produced, chosen at random, is checked by outside 
inspectors, employes of Electrical Testing Labora¬ 


tories, New York. Lamps like the one in the picture 
are tested as shown. The bulb is screwed into the 
socket on the test gauge and the socket is rotated. 
An arm traveling over the bulb registers on the 
dial the variation in angle between base and bulb. 

This is only one of hundreds of tests that General Elec¬ 
tric employs to guard the quality of G-E MAZDA lamps. 

The fact that scores of cinematographers use G-E 
MAZDA lamps for all their lighting needs suggests 
that they appreciate the dependability which such 
rigorous inspection provides. General Electric 
Company, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


GENERAL 



ELECTRIC 


MAZDA LAMPS 
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T HE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CINEMA¬ 
TOGRAPHERS was founded in 1918 for the 
purpose of bringing into closer confederation 
and cooperation all those leaders in the cinema¬ 
tographic art and science whose aim is and ever 
will be to strive for pre-eminence in artistic per¬ 
fection and technical mastery of this art and science. 
Its purpose is to further the artistic and scientific 
advancement of the cinema and its allied crafts 
through unceasing research and experimentation 
as well as through bringing the artists and the scien¬ 
tists of cinematography into more intimate fellow¬ 
ship. To this end its membership is composed of the 
outstanding cinematographers of the world with 
Associate and Honorary memberships bestowed 
upon those who, though not active cinematog¬ 
raphers, are engaged none the less in kindred pur¬ 
suits, and who have, by their achievements, con¬ 
tributed outstandingly to the progress of cinema¬ 
tography as an Art or as a Science. To further these 
lofty aims and to fittingly chronicle the progress of 
cinematography, the Society's publication, The 
American Cinematographer, is dedicated. 
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A recommended design of a compact general light¬ 
ing unit employing two 2000 watt Moviefloods. 
These equipments, with associated filters, are 
fully equal in illuminating power to any other 
general lighting source of equal wattage. 


Editor’s Note: This article by Mr. Farnham was prepared by him 
as a semi-sales argument for Mazda lamDS. However, it contains 
vital information on lighting Technicolor pictures and for that 
reason we are reprinting the major part of his brochure. 

T HE TECHNICOLOR FILM, camera, and subsequent 
processing have been designed for a photographic 
light having substantially equal quantities of red, 
green, and blue radiation. This has been done so that 
pictures can be made with daylight as well as with artificial 
light and daylight mixed. 

Since the color of the white flame arc closely approxi¬ 
mates that of daylight, it has sometimes been assumed 
that this source was essential for Technicolor photography. 

The characteristics of the Technicolor process are such as 
to require approximately two and one-half times the il¬ 
lumination level necessary for black and white photography. 

The light emitted by Mazda lamps contains a consid¬ 
erably greater proportion of red-yellow and even of green, 
than of blue-violet. To attempt to filter out the excess 
red and green radiation of the usual studio lamps to se¬ 
cure a balance of these three colors would result in ex¬ 
cessive losses and unduly high wattages would be neces¬ 
sary. It is a characteristic of the incandescent source that 
as the efficiency or filament temperature is increased, the 
amount of blue-violet radiation increases in a much greater 
ratio than red and yellow, producing a markedly whiter 
light. Advantage has been taken of this fact by making 
available the standard group of motion picture studio lamps 
in a special rating of much higher efficiency and of con¬ 
stant color temperature (3380° K). Even in these high- 
efficiency lamps, there is still some excess of the warmer 
colors and a moderate amount of filtering to secure equal 
quantities of red, green, and blue, is necessary. However, 
this operation at increased efficiency greatly reduces the 
filter losses and minimizes the wattage necessary. 

The color correcting filter may be placed either at the 
camera lens or in front of the lighting equipment. The 
latter arrangement is the one most generally employed for 


studio photography because it is thus possible to mix the 
incandescent light with daylight as a "booster" light, or 
with the arc. Furthermore, the glass filter incorporates a 
certain amount of infra-red or heat absorption properties, 
thus reducing the temperature within the set and contrib¬ 
uting greatly to the comfort of the artists. 

Suitable filtering material is available either in the form 
of glass or gelatin. The glass filters have the advantage 
of a more accurate color correction and absolute perman¬ 
ence of their filtering characteristics. The gelatin (No. 
26 Brigham) is much lighter in weight and lower in cost, 
but fades, and therefore must be renewed rather frequent¬ 
ly. The heat absorption properties of the gelatin are prac¬ 
tically nil. 

The glass employed, both by Corning (Lunar White No. 
570) and Libbey-Owens-Ford (Medium Blue), is heat re¬ 
sisting and cover doors can be made of a single piece of 
glass. This results in lessened liability to breakage as 
compared with the more usual arrangement of using strips. 
The Libbey-Owens-Ford material has been further heat 
treated so as to make it almost unbreakable. However, 
should it be broken, the entire piece instantly becomes a 
rock-salt appearing substance and there are no large sharp- 
edged falling pieces to endanger people below. 

These glass filters, either mounted or unmounted, can 
be rented or purchased from the lighting equipment manu¬ 
facturers. 

In order to produce the higher efficiency and whiter light 
from the lamps heretofore used for motion picture photog- 


Lighting 


raphy, it is necessary to operate them at a voltage about 
ten percent (10%) above their rated volts. Since it is 
not always practicable to raise the voltage this amount on 
the sets, the General Electric Company has made available, 
lamps of 105 volts rating which, when operated on 115 
(the generally prevailing voltage on the set) will give the 
correct color quality after it has been transmitted through 
filters. These lamps have the same list price as the reg¬ 
ular types, and of course are interchangeable with them 
in the various lighting units. 

As mentioned before, the Technicolor process requires 
at least two and one-half times as much light as the min¬ 
imum for black and white photography—illumination of 
the order of 750 footcandles and higher. Good quality in 
color photography requires that some degree of shadow 
formation and modeling of the faces be produced by the 
general lighting equipments as well as the "spots". This 
effect is difficult of attainment where widespread distribu¬ 
tion of large numbers of units prevails, and calls for the 
more general use of lamps of high wattages, as well as the 
most efficient types of equipments. 

The well-known "rifle" units with the 2000 watt Mov¬ 
ie-flood lamp is a very effective unit for general illumin¬ 
ation. It can be used from the floor, mounted on the cam¬ 
era dolly, on the parallels, or hung overhead in clusters 
from suitable suspension arrangements, to provide illum¬ 
ination from overhead. 

In certain types of sets there may be insufficient space 
to place the requisite number of general lighting units 
("rifles"). Therefore, a so-called "double rifle" has been 
developed. This unit employs two of the 2000 watt PS-52 
Movie-flood lamps and occupies only slightly more space 
than the one lamp rifles and about the same as the arc 
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broadsides. Its light distribution is somewhat greater hori¬ 
zontally than vertically, providing extremely efficient util¬ 
ization of light on the set. These units, with associated 
filter, are fully equal in illuminating power to any other 
general lighting source of comparable voltage. In some 
p) utographic tests on a small set they were immediately 
dubbed "dynamite". A sketch of the unit appears at the 
end of this bulletin. 

For modeling lighting services, the new Junior Solar Spot 
e nploying the 2000 watt G-48 bulb lamp, and the larger 
S .nior Spot unit with its 5000 watt G-64 bulb lamp, are 
excellent medium-power sources. They are compact and 
relatively light in weight, and can be put in all manner of 
places—under tables, behind posts, permitting lighting 
effects not otherwise obtainable. For beam spreads of 
less than 12 degrees, the 24 inch Sunspot with the 5 Kw. 
lamp produces even higher intensities than the Solar Spot 
of similar wattage. 

For the high power spotlighting, there is available the 
big 36 inch Sunspot with the 10 Kw. G-96 bulb lamp. This 
unit has already been successfully employed in producing an 
effect of shafts of sunlight in recent Technicolor produc¬ 
tions. 

Where it is desirable to reduce the numbers of units and 
produce still higher levels of illumination, there are avail¬ 
able lamps of 30,000 and 50,000 Watts rating. Recent 
progress in the development of high wattage lamps, such 
as the use of the bipost construction, and means for the 
prevention of blackening, make entirely practicable the 

Requirements of the 
Three-Color 
Technicolor Process 

by 

R. E. Farnham 

General Electric Co. 

manufacture of lamps of even higher power. New methods 
of treating aluminum surfaces have made possible re¬ 
flectors of almost any size, possessing highly accurate con¬ 
tour and an efficiency of reflection comparable to that of 
silvered glass. Of greatest importance is the fact that 
these surfaces are permanent, being very hard, resistant to 
both abrasion and oxidation. This development makes 
practicable relatively light weight units for these big lamps. 

In order to check the practicability of using Mazda 
lamps and the several recommended types of filters for 
Technicolor photography under actual studio conditions, a 
number of scenes including close ups, medium and long 
shots, were photographed, in which Mazda lamps were used 
exclusively. Other scenes were taken in which Mazda 
lamps were mixed with arcs. The finished picture dem¬ 
onstrated that with incandescent lamps all colors were re¬ 
produced with high fidelity, particularly the whites. It 
is well known that some difficulty has been experienced in 
securing clear whites when other sources are used. Flesh 
tones were natural. The results indicated that the incan¬ 
descent source is also particularly adaptable as a booster 
light for out-of-doors shots. 


Set Temperatures 

Owing to the higher lighting intensities required for 
color motion picture photography, fears have been expressed 
that the use of Mazda lamps might result in discomfort 
to the personnel. The lesser amount of the infra-red rad¬ 
iation of the arc, as compared to the better-known types of 
incandescent lamps, has been cited as a reason for con¬ 
sidering this source for high levels of illumination. An 
analysis is interesting. 

The energy entering an incandescent lamp of the usual 
studio lamp (21.0 Lumens per Watt) is expended as fol¬ 


lows: 

Heat-Gas Convection . 20% 

Heat Losses in supports and lead wires. 5% 

Radiant Heat . 64% 

Light . 1 1 % 

In the case of lamps of an efficiency of 33.0 Lumens 
per Watt, as recommended for Technicolor photography, 
these figures become: 

Heat-Gas Convection . 20% 

Heat Losses in supports and lead wires. 5% 

Radiant Heat . 57.3% 

Light . 17.7% 


The heat losses by gas convection and in the lead wires 
and supports are of no importance since they affect only 
the lamp bulb and adjacent parts. Of the radiant energy 
reaching the actors, 85.3% in the case of lamps used for 
black and white photography, is in the infra-red or heat 
region. This is reduced to 76.5% for the 33.0 Lumens 
per Watt lamps—a definite improvement. Both types of 
glass filters mentioned previously possess some degree of 
infra-red energy absorption which still further reduces the 
above percentage. 

In a recent paper, published in the Journal of the So¬ 
ciety of Motion Picture Engineers, by F. T. Bowditch of 
the National Carbon Company, entitled "Radiant Energy 
Delivered on Motion Picture Sets from Carbon Arc Studio 
Light Sources", the division of energy between photographic 
and infra-red is given for several types of studio arcs. In 
general these data show 30-35% photographic energy, 
30-35% near infra-red (7000-14000 A) and 30-35% 
in the far infra-red (14000-50000 A) or 60-70% in the 
entire infra-red zone. Thus, the heat from the high ef¬ 
ficiency Mazda lamps is not out of line with that of the arc. 

Operating Considerations 

In order to derive the full benefit from incandescent 
lighting and to insure maintenance of correct light quality, 
lamps should be operated at 115 volts at the socket. It 
is suggested that a portable voltmeter be made available 
at the set, and the voltage checked from time to time, par¬ 
ticularly with changes in the load. The 5 and 10 Kw. 
lamps incorporate an abrasive cleaning powder which is 
effective in maintaining almost initial light output 
throughout the life of the lamp. It should be someone's 
responsibility, presumably the gaffer's, to see that these 
lamps are cleaned at approximately 10-15 hour burning 
intervals. 

Due to their high efficiency of operation, the life of 
lamps employed for Technicolor photography is necessarily 
shortened. To conserve their life, it is recommended that 
they be burned no longer than necessary; as is the case 
with arc lighting where retrimming is a factor. It might 
be a very good plan to make available at the set, a lower 
voltage at which the lamps may be operated for "lining up", 
general illumination, etc. Then bring them up to full volt¬ 
age when ready to photograph. Discussion with studio 
electrical chiefs has brought out that this is frequently 
feasible, either by providing a lower voltage (say 90 volts) 
on the duplicate bus at the substation, or assigning one 
generator to the Technicolor set, and adjusting its voltage 
upon signal by field control. Experience may very likely 

Continued on page 292 
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I F ONE is to believe half the rumors encountered both 
in and out of print today, the title of this article should 
be not "Is Color to Revolutionize the Industry?", but 
"When is It Going to Do So?" The release of "Becky 
Sharp" started everyone to thinking about color; the suc¬ 
cess of "Trail of the Lonesome Pine" seems to have 
clinched matters. Sensationalists and conservatives seem 
equally enthusiastic about the future of color, and many 
predictions are being made that from one to three years 
hence, a black-and-white feature will be a novelty. 

These opinions bring to mind similar statements issued 
at irregularly recurring intervals as far back as 1861, when 
Clerk Maxwell, in his classic experiment before London's 
Royal Institute, laid the foundations of color photography. 

Maxwell's experiment was, viewed by today's standard, 
absurdly simple. He simply made three still photographs 
of an object—one through a blue filter, one through a 
green filter, and one through a red filter—and then pro¬ 
jected lantern-slide positives of the three one on top of 
the other, each filtered by its appropriate filter, and re¬ 
created the original colors of the object. Crude as the ex¬ 
periment was, it was hailed as marking a new era in the 
history of photography. 

I suppose that the first time these phrases were used in 
connection with motion picture color was back in the late 
1890's, when Robert Paul exhibited a seven-reel produc¬ 
tion of "The Miracle", hand-colored in every one of its 
1 1 2,000 frames. 

The truly photographic color processes didn't get any 
widespread praise until Kinemacolor, in 1912, startled the 
world with flickery, two-color additive scenes of the Cor¬ 
onation of George V and the Durbar. Then the epoch- 
hailers made up for lost time. 

Again, between 1920-22, Prizma, with a two-color sub¬ 
tractive system again set the Industry's tongues 
wagging. This culminated in Commodore Blackton's Eng¬ 
lish-made "The Glorious Adventure", which was released 
late in 1 922. 

In January, 1923, the first really commercial color feat¬ 
ure, "The Toll of the Sea," was released by Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer. It marked the debut of the Technicolor pro¬ 
cess. Originally, this had been an additive process call¬ 
ing for a great deal of special projection equipment; but 
in its subtractive version. Technicolor gave the critics of 
that day something really worth praising. 

In 1924, a Paramount unit took the daring step of mak¬ 
ing an outdoor picture in color; "The Wanderer of the 
Wasteland" (story by Zane Grey, color by Technicolor) 
started another journalistic rush to the color bandwagon. 
But the producers somehow didn't join the rush. 

Again, about two years later, Douglas Fairbanks, after 
many conferences and special price arrangements, made 
"The Black Pirate" in Technicolor. Fairbanks used really 
excellent taste in his handling of color, and the production 
not only drew critical raves, but stood for many years as 
color's crowning achievement. 

It was not until 1928 that color made a really sub¬ 
stantial entry into the picture business—and then it was 
not because the industry really wanted color. 

Warner Brothers had made a clean-up by introducing 
sound, and someone sold them the idea that a new gold- 
rush could be started by beating the field with the first 
all-color-all-talking feature. As a result, Warner Broth¬ 
ers—and nearly every other producing company—went 
headlong into color and contracted for millions of feet of 
Technicolor, not only for the current season's programme, 
but for years in advance. 

The years 1928 and 1929 saw many features made in 
color. There is little need to talk about them, for prob¬ 
ably half the members of the A.S.C. had the misfortune to 


contact color during those frenzied days. It is said 
that 77,000,000 feet of color went through the Techni¬ 
color plants alone, sadly overstraining their limited capac¬ 
ity. So great was the rush to get out color prints that 
many unbelievably bad ones found their way into circula¬ 
tion, and the color-boom died a-borning, to remain un¬ 
buried until Technicolor's three-color process and Disney's 
"Three Little Pigs" started the revival which today has 
every major producer of Hollywood and England either 
begging for Technicolor cameras—or wondering where he 
can get himself a substitute. 

There is a very definite reason for these more recent 
color cycles since "The Toll of the Sea". In the early days, 
color's negative cost was about seven times that of black- 
and-white. A tremendous amount of lighting equipment 
was required. Release-prints cost about twenty cents a 
foot—and were not readily available, even at that price. 
So for years a color picture was a luxury, and only an oc¬ 
casional producer could afford one. 

By 1928, slim business and technical improvements had 
combined to make color more economical. Photography 
had been improved to a point where a color unit could keep 
within shouting distance of a black-and-white troupe's ef¬ 
ficiency. Technicolor had developed its imbibition 
process of printing, and release-print prices dropped to 


Will Color 


about ten cents a foot. The Industry had plenty of money 
to burn, and color looked like a profitable way to spend it. 

Then came the depression. The producers began to 
curtail expenses, and the first thing to feel the knife was 
the luxury of color. The producers asked for cancellation 
of their color-contracts; next they tried to postpone in¬ 
definitely the starting of pictures which their contracts 
forced them to make. (It is reported that more than a 
few of today's projected color-specials are being made un¬ 
der extensions or revisions of these same 1928 contracts.) 

The producers also began to realize that in pushing the 
cause of color they had been building up an industry in 
which they had no direct interest or control. The color- 
product of every studio in the Industry had to pass through 
the "bottle-neck" of a single centralized color-plant which 
was utterly beyond the control of even the most powerful 
studio-head. This possibility of monopolistic control has¬ 
tened the trend away from color. Everyone kept away from 
color as they would from a plague. 

In time, the depression had a two-fold result. At first, 
it was in order to reduce production expenses that color 
was dropped. But as the depression bit deeper, executives 
began to wonder if the novelty of color might not draw the 
people back into the theatres. 

Today, the success of "Trail of the Lonesome Pine", 
which is ringing up astonishing grosses everywhere, is jolt¬ 
ing the industry into a new awareness of color. 

Furthermore, with the ever-present threat of commercial 
television, color seems an excellent ace in the hole, for no 
matter how soon television may come, it is certain that it 
will be many, many years before pictures can be televised 
in color. 

What have we, then, available to fill this growing de¬ 
mand for color? 

Speaking for the major studios, there seem to be but two 
immediate possibilities. The major studio, in the first 
place, demands first-class color rendition, which presup- 
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poses a full three-color process. Economy, ease of oper¬ 
ation, and freedom from the domination of a centralized 
laboratory are also important, but quality results are the 
heart of the problem. 

The Industry's Number One color process is undoubtedly 
the new three-color Technicolor. This is backed by an 
organization which for fourteen years has been awaiting 
just this opportunity. Its results have been shown com¬ 
mercially in three features, many shorts, and several score 
Disney and Harmon-Ising cartoons. The firm has a num¬ 
ber of processing laboratories in operation, another building 
in England, and has just authorized the expenditure of 
$1,500,000 for further expansion. 

On the other side of Technicolor's ledger must be en¬ 
tered the items of expense and the old bugaboo of a cen¬ 
tralized laboratory. Authentic figures as to cost are not 
at present available, but in an article published rather re¬ 
cently, and apparently with Technicolor's official blessing, 
it was stated that the added photographic cost for Techni¬ 
color over black-and-white for a feature production was 
approximately $85,000, with probably another $50,000 
added to cover the items of slower production, increased 
electrical consumption, etc., giving a total of about $ 1 35,- 
000 more than black-and-white. At present, limited lab¬ 
oratory and equipment facilities are available, and there are 


Revolutionize 

Photography? 

by 

Howard C. Brown 

only a few trained Technicolor Cinematographers in the 
world. All of these latter factors are, however, remediable; 
and the process has proven that in competent hands it 
gives superb results. 

Technicolor's only possible competitor, at this writing, 
is the Keller-Dorian process. This process is of the addi¬ 
tive type, requiring a special filter on the standard camera 
and projector. For several years it has been under inten¬ 
sive development by the Keller-Dorian and Eastman Kodak 
researchers; indeed, it is known in some quarters as "East- 
mancolor". For the past year or more, the process has been 
readying for commercial use at the Paramount Studio, un¬ 
der a special, non-exclusive contract; it is understood that 
it will be generally available to the Industry. The results 
have not, as yet, been shown commercially, though reports 
of private showings, and samples which the writer has seen, 
indicate that it is an excellent, three-color process. The 
cost, according to recently published and authoritative ar¬ 
ticles, seems remarkably low. An average feature colored 
by this method would, it is claimed, cost about $30,000 
more than black-and-white. Standard black-and-white 
cameras and lighting are used, and any black-and-white 
laboratory tan hndle the color-processing with only minor 
alterations. Its commercial debut should prove a signifi¬ 
cant step in the history of color. 

In addition to the three-color processes mentioned, there 
are a number of good two-color processes available. Sev¬ 
eral of these were introduced shortly before the appear¬ 
ance of Technicolor's three-color system, and are greatly in 
advance of earlier two-tone methods. 

The largest of these plants—second as a color labor¬ 
atory only to Technicolor's establishment—is Cinecolor. 


This is a bipack process, which permits the use of stand¬ 
ard cameras and lighting, and offers excellent two-coior 
results at a cost not greatly in excess of monochrome. 
Cinecolor develops its own negatives and makes prints orr 
double-coated positive film. As a result of many months 
of experimentation with dyes, Cinecolor is able to obtain 
very excellent results. When the firm's new plant is 
opened, they will be in a position to turn out single-coated 
prints in both two-color and three-color, and should be¬ 
come an increasingly important factor in the color field. 

Consolidated Film Industry's Magnacolor, Dunning's 
Dunningcolor, and Vericolor are also contenders in the 
two-color bipack race, and turning out excellent two-color 
pictures. George Hirliman's Hirlacolor is understood to 
be an adaptation of the Magnacolor bipack principles. 

Several firms and individuals have lately experimented 
with two-color processes in an attempt to remedy the im¬ 
paired focus of the rear bipack negative. Dunning-Harri- 
son and Gilmore have both used beam-splitting devices 
which gave two reduced-size frames on a single film at a 

single aperture; another experimenter, - Jones, has 

used a prismatic beam-splitter to separate the image into 
two full-sized ones, recorded on the two films at two aper¬ 
tures mounted at right angles. 

Considering the foreign field, we find the foreign pro¬ 
ducer greatly hampered. Most of the processes abroad 
are either experimental or conversational. In England, 
while the demand for color is greatly in excess of that here, 
the British producer must rely upon American processes 
for immediate results. Technicolor is of course erecting a 
plant near London, and it is understood that the George 
Humphries' Laboratory is a Dunning (bipack) licensee. The 
most important domestic process being used in England is 
the Friese-Greene process, an additive one controlled by 
British International Pictures. A new bipack process known 
as Harmonicolour has recently been introduced, but accord¬ 
ing to information so far obtainable, this process has an 
unusually restricted range of color value, and the prints 
lack considerably in definition. The Gasparcolour process 
has had some publicity, but according to the meagre in¬ 
formation sandwiched between the adjectives, it appears 
to be essentially a printing process which leaves the prob¬ 
lem of producing the negatives up to the customer's ingen¬ 
uity. Three other processes are being exploited: Raycol- 
our, a two-color additive process; Ondia, a two-color chem¬ 
ical process; and Dufaycolour, a mosaic-screen three-color 
process familiar to Leica users. The American inventor, 
Percy D. Brewster, who as early as 1931 produced a one- 
reel short in his subtractive three-color process, recently 
sailed to open a color laboratory for Revelation films at 
Wembley, England. 

France, Germany, and a few other continental nations 
have minor color activities; principally in bipack. Their 
product, judging by trade-paper foreign reviews, is some¬ 
what inferior. 

The only color firm to have expanded toward the Orient 
thus far is Cinecolor, with a licensee understood to be in 
operation in the Philippines, and another plant being in¬ 
stalled in Bombay, India. 

Soviet Russia is understood to be conducting some ex¬ 
periments in color filming, but no authentic reports have 
as yet reached us as to the progress made by the Russian 
colorists. 

But with the many color processes actively available here 
and in England, it seems as though color had at last really 
arrived. Both major and independent producers are an¬ 
nouncing imposing lists of color productions for the current 
season; Technicolor's plant alone has announced that it 
will process, for this country alone, not less than 19 feat- 

Continued on page 294 
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Shooting Upwards from Fifty Below 


A LL OF US, I imagine, have at one time or another 
been party to unexpected outbursts in projection 
rooms when rushes have been screened for critical 
appraisal. Here's one that should come close to topping 
the list. 

We were filming "Trader Horn" in Africa. Our lab¬ 
oratory and general field base was in the pleasant com¬ 
munity of Nairobi. Some four miles distant, in a clearing 
adjacent to desirable locations was our camp. We had 
portable electrical equipment, projector and screen. In 
the balmy cool of early evening, the screen would be sus¬ 
pended from nearby trees and we had a perfect air-con¬ 
ditioned projection room. 

In due course, our first rushes came through and all 
hands gathered about to inspect them. Word of the im¬ 
pending event had spread among the natives and there 
must have been several hundred of them lurking in the 
deepening shadows back of us. The screen came to life 
and we settled back, intently studying our work. As the 
imaged action became more tense, there came an amused 
titter from the horde of uninvited guests who were view¬ 
ing their first movie. 

The murmuring wave of subdued chuckles broke into a 
roar of uproarious guffaws. The jungle reverberated with 
these howls of unrestrained merriment. The natives had 
never seen anything so funny in all their lives. The scene 
would have gladdened the heart of any comedy director. 

One venturesome G-stringed buck gave vent to his in¬ 
born curiosity and stood on his head to see what the pic¬ 
tures looked like upside down. The results apparently 
more than justified his anticipations, for he screamed peals 
of laughter that rang out above the others. 

His playmates noted the extra enjoyment that came 
from his inverted posture and emulated his reverse stance. 
Their laughter became thunderous. Majestic lions pinned 
back their ears and sulked deeper into the jungle. Ma¬ 
ternal elephants trumpeted their offspring into sheltered 
retreats. So I am told. 

We took our attention from the film and gave eye to 
our volunteer and responsive audience. What we saw must 
be one of the most amazing sights of record—two or three 
hundred natives in an African wilderness, standing on 
their heads and bellowing with glee. When they could 
stand it no longer, they toppled over and writhed on the 
ground in merriment holding their convulsing sides, but 
yowling their joy. As the old vaudevillians used to say, 
we surely stood the customers on their heads and laid them 
in the aisles. Literally. 

Radio, also, was new to these dark-skinned boys. They 
listened to our set the evening it was first hooked up. Next 
morning I intercepted a party of them armed with shovels. 
They wanted to dig up and see what kind of a strange 
wire was used to bring in so unusual sounds. These white 
men and their quaint contrivances! 

Africa is far from being the dank, dark jungle wilder¬ 
ness of sweltering heat that much of the public fancies. 
There is snow in Africa—year round. And on the equator! 
Mount Kenye in British East Africa never loses its snow¬ 
capped peaks. It’s smack on the equator. 

But there are more problems photographically in the 
far North than in the tropics. "Eskimo" was probably the 
most difficult cinematographic enterprise I have under¬ 
taken in all my years of making films in far-off places. 
We went to Alaska and north from Nome. The temper¬ 
ature was around fifty below—on warm days. It's a 


Zero 


by 

Clyde de Vinna, A.S.C. 


bleak, barren, desolate area of ice. Topography is not un¬ 
like a monotonous flat plains country. A grey haze settles 
about the terrain. There is no sky for the fog. Or, in 
summer months of long days, you get an intense baffling 
light of tremendous brilliance. Eyes must be shielded from 
its blinding glare. 

Storms break almost without warning. You suddenly 
find yourself surrounded by a raging blizzard of dense fine 
snow driven before the wind. Vision extends a few feet. 
It is out of the question to photograph such a storm of the 
north expanses. If you try it your negative will look like 
nothing at all. 

Under the low temperature, film gets brittle and will 
snap apart at very annoying times. All moving camera 
parts were made entirely dry and clean of lubricating oil, 
then given a sparse application of sperm oil. 

So far as the effects of extreme minus-zero tempera¬ 
ture on equipment and film was concerned, this was thor¬ 
oughly established at the studio prior to our departure. 
Under the direction of John Arnold, chief executive of 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer's camera department, a huge "cold 

Continued on page 291 
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A PPRECIATING keenly the top-bracket importance 
of correct cinematography in current motion pic¬ 
ture making, one of the first orders issued when I 
took over the duties as executive vice-president in charge 
of production at the reorganized Universal studio was the 
strict mandate "improve photography!" 

Steps immediately were launched to bring our forces 
of equipment and man-power up to high standard. Cam¬ 
era equipment was revamped and brought up to the min¬ 
ute. Lighting facilities were augmented by installation of 
prevailing units of latest type. Laboratory procedure was 
perfected to current levels. Work of first water does not 
come from tools of secondary grade. 

I determined to make Universal an opportunity studio 
for ranking cinematographers, an incentive and challenge 
to their finest creative talents. There is nothing altruis¬ 
tic about this. It is sound business, and my reasons are 
logical and simply set forth. 

Motion picture theater audiences judge a picture from 
the first second it flashes on the screen. If introductory 
titles and the first few scenes are beautifully and effect¬ 
ively photographed and reveal the mood of the story, then 
the audience immediately relaxes and its enjoyment and 
appreciation of the film are certain. 

If the photography is off key, or lacks quality, the pic¬ 
ture gets away to the handicap of indifferent audience re¬ 
gard. 

I want and shall insist that every Universal picture have 
every possible advantage from script to theater. I want 


Universal Studi 

fine artistic settings and composition. I want able actors 
and proper wardrobe. And I am placing every available 
emphasis on the best photographic achievements to make 
each frame of a production a beautiful, enjoyable and im¬ 
pressive picture. 

To me this seems the very foundation of the picture 
business. An actor may have a good voice or a poor voice: 
the recording may be poor: the theater's sound projection 
unsatisfactory. But if the pictured images on the screen 
aren't a delight to the eye the picture hasn't a chance in 
the world of succeeding. 

We pride ourselves on excellent recording at Universal. 
But fine pictorial values are even more essential to screen 
fortune than fine sound. The art of correct cinematog¬ 
raphy is one of the greatest miracles of motion pictures. 

At Universal we appreciate the artistry of photography 
and respect the cinematographer as an artist. We are try¬ 
ing to give him every encouragement in obtaining not only 
photographic quality but also artistic advancement. 

To this end, we recently gave a term contract to Hal 
Mohr, A.S.C., as Director of Photography and as a Di¬ 
rector. We gave Mohr this two-way contract to encour¬ 
age the cinematographic profession to think in terms of 
production as well as photography. There may be other 
such contracts in months to come. 

We feel that after serving years behind the camera re¬ 
cording dramatic action, the cinematographer should be 
able to extend his artistry to the direction of players with 
more feeling, more intimacy, more realism, and a deeper 
grasp of the immediate problems at hand, than the aver¬ 
age director lacking such vital experience. 

It should be a matter of direct interest to cinematog¬ 
raphers in general to watch the progress Mohr makes in 



Charles R. Rogers, Executive Vice-President, 
Universal Studios 


o to Emphasize 
Cinematography 


by 

Charles R. Rogers 


his first directorial assignment. He is entirely sensitive 
to this obligation and will not embark on this new phase of 
his career until the right vehicle appears. 

Meanwhile, he has given our photography an obvious 
"lift", as have Merritt Gerstad, Milton Krasner, Joseph 
Valentine and Norbert Brodine, all A.S.C. veterans. These 
men are close students of their craft, they are experiment¬ 
ing and progressing, they study actors and their moods. 
They are called into consultation in preparation of scripts, 
and together with directors and scenarists evolve new 
means to keep dialog pictures active and moving; to elim¬ 
inate the boresome speeches and to select camera per¬ 
spectives that present the subject in novel but natural and 
in-key fashion. 

Recently we prepared a three-reel picture presenting 
our new players to our sales convention and later sent the 
reels to all of our branches throughout the world. Thanks 
to our new ohotographic regime, we learned more about 

Continued on page 294 
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DAVID ABEL, A.S.C. 


sheer beauty of his dance, why should he not hold simi¬ 
lar interest for a screen audience for a similar uninter¬ 
rupted period? Why should his artistic offering be carved 
and served in slices, merely to conform to a general 
studio practice? 

So Abel hit upon the daring but simple solution of 
filming the entire dance from start to finish and screen¬ 
ing it without mechanical interference. In fine, carry the 
natural beauty, grace and rhythmic flow of physical 
movement to the screen in complete and unadulterated 
value. The visual action of the dance would be too vivid 
for the scene to harbor on static. 

As result, Abel takes scenes running up to five hun¬ 
dred feet as screened and no onlooker has yet been known 
to lose interest. 

Lensing of the intricate dance numbers, in solo or 
with partner, presents specialized problems. How thor¬ 
oughly Abel has them in control is evidenced by the box- 
office lure of the exhibited productions. 

Astaire develops his dance creation as his imagery 
dictates. Abel offers no restrictions. Astaire can dance 
from one end of the stage to the other if he so desires. 
The star thus has fullest range of artistic expression. 

With the dance well rehearsed, Astaire comes to the 
set for final polishing and timing. This is when Abel 
goes to work. 

Experience reveals it far more satisfactory to have 
the music in form of a previously recorded playback. This 
one factor, at least, is stable. 

As Astaire runs through his routine, Abel levels his 


David Abe 



F ROM THE DAY that microphones became an item of 
standard studio equipment, proper photography of 
dancing has presented perplexing problems. True, 
there has been no scarcity of productions of the song-and- 
dance variety. But in these, the dance element has con¬ 
sisted largely of animated costumes of increasing mag¬ 
nificence gyrating in sundry geometric patterns and pedaled 
by elementary examples of footwork. Fast transitory cuts 
embracing effective camera angles furnish eye-filling page¬ 
ants. 

It remained for David Abel, A.S.C., cinematographic- 
ally to convey to the screen the full flow of poetry ex¬ 
pressed by this art form. And in so doing, he photograph¬ 
ically pinnacled the great stage dancing star, Fred Astaire, 
to similar heights of screen popularity. 

It is to be expected that he would emerge victorious 
from this camera conundrum. For Abel is an active mem¬ 
ber with distinguished record of those hardy pioneers who 
ministered to the photographic development of the mo¬ 
tion picture through its pre-adolescent years of two dec¬ 
ades back. He is one of the scant dozen who have survived 
the increasing demands of the growing technical art over 
the years to hold high office in the face of today's cine¬ 
matographic conditions. These seasoned seniors tackle 
tough jobs with all the calm confidence that is acquired 
only from long campaigning. 

Aworded the first Astaire assignment on "The Gay 
Divorcee," Abel applied a full measure of cold analysis 
to the task ahead. If, he reasoned, Astaire could hold a 
stage audience entranced for three to five minutes by the 


T echnique 


by 

Harry Burdick 


camera on him. In rare instances two or three cameras 
have been used to offer selection for most effective angles. 
Mainly, the lens represents a normal point of view, as 
of an audience witnessing a stage performance. First is 
noted the area covered by the dance. This varies and 
may be limited or extensive. Abel now proceeds to bathe 
this entire area with light. There can be no individual 
lighting for the star covers too much territory during the 
scene. This lighting must be absolutely uniform, minus 
all shadows or luminous spots. It is brilliant as to mood 
but in key with scenes, preceding and following, which are 
toned from the dance scene as a base. 

Full figure shots are taken, in parlance 'long shots.' 
There are no cut-in close-ups. Hence the lighting must 
so be deployed as to cover every gesture, every fleeting 
expression. They might be termed, for lighting estima¬ 
tion, close-ups of full figures. 


Continued on page 293 
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UNEQUALLED 


THE record of Super X is unequalled ... both 
as to the photographic quality it sends to 
the screen, and the resulting acceptance it 
enjoys in the industry. Not only in this coun¬ 
try, but abroad as well, it rates as the pre¬ 
mier motion picture negative of the day. 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
(J. E. Brulatour, Inc., Distributors, Fort Lee, 
New York, Chicago, Hollywood.) 


EASTMAN SUPER X 


PANCHROMATIC NEGATIVE 
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€ Theodore S. Aprokhul, A.S.C., has joined the nation's 
radio favorites. Appearing as special guest artist on the 
Jack Benny program on Sunday night, June 21. Theodore 
is receiving various and sundry mail from the crooner fans. 
Ted is practicing the scales in his bathtub. Thus the air¬ 
lines are trying to lure another of our Hollywood famous. 

• John Arnold, A.S.C. and George Folsey, A.S.C., upheld 
the prestige of the Directors of Photography in the M.G.M. 
golf tournament Sunday, June 21st by shooting a twin 71. 
We do not mean a 142. Two men played one ball. (They 
had a handicap of 18, thank goodness.) 


MEMBERS 


ON PARADE 


like Bill, just bustling around from one studio to another. 
He was at Fox for about five years and now we suppose in 
about another four or five years he will get restless and 
go to some other studio . . . yep, it's a hard job keeping up 
with fellows like Bill. 

O Hal Mohr, A.S.C. has returned from Pittsburgh, where 
he went to secure background shots of the steel mills and 
other phases of the iron industry. Immediately upon his 
return his doctor ordered him to take a vacation. 

• Farciot Edouart, A.S.C. is vacationing somewhere in 
Yosemite in an effort to forget transparency shots. You'll 
find him under waterfall No. 73. 


• Harry Perry, A.S.C. post cards us that he likes Holly¬ 
wood better than Vienna, where he is now shooting back¬ 
grounds for Goldwyn's production, "Dodsworth Possibly 
it's the language that's confusing Harry. 

• Glenn McWilliams, A.S.C. is now shooting the "Great 
Barrier" for Gaumont-British in England. 

• Norbert Brodine, A.S.C. staged a barbecue breakfast 
on father's day in honor of himself. 

• George Barnes, A.S.C., another of Hollywood's bright 
lights is being tempted by the radio. A week or so ago 
George appeared on the Lux hour with Cecil B. DeMille. 
What's this radio going to do to us; the roll call will soon 
sound like the A.S.C. roster. 

• Kard Freund, A.S.C. and Victor Milner, A.S.C. are both 
working on pictures that have a Chinese story. Freund 
on "Good Earth", out at Metro, and Milner in "The 
General Dies at Dawn", at Paramount. Both of them are 
going into such things as the Ming Dynasty and other such 
highbrow topics. Now and then they quote a bit from 
Confucius. 

• Did you note in the late issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post in the story by an agent that he admits the big stars 
insist on naming their own cameramen, realizing that the 
stars are made or broke in the camera ... a bit of good 
common sense, says we. 


• Phil Chancellor, A.S.C. just received an associate mem¬ 
bership in the Royal Photographic Society of England. It's 
now Philip Chancellor, A.S.C., A.R.P.S. and F.R.G.S., more 
initials than the administration, and he isn't a Democrat. 

O Sol Polito, A.S.C. is now doubling in brass ... he is 
endeavoring to become a member of the 4th estate. Re¬ 
cently he doubled for Robbins Coons, feature writer of the 
Hollywood Citizen-News and while Robbins was on his va¬ 
cation conducted his column for one day ... of course he 
talked about photography. 

O Harry Fischbeck, A.S.C. was proposed for mayor of 
Palm Springs, but Harry rushed back to the Paramount 
Studios and hid in his blimp until after election. The 
whole matter was seemingly provoked because Mrs. Fish- 
beck went for real estate owning at the Springs. Harry 
claims he can never be anything but a cinematographer 
. . . but can you imagine his cards reading, "Hizzoner, 
Harry Fishbeck". 

• Henry Sharp, A.S.C. is directing photography at Para¬ 
mount on "Lady Be Careful". Frank Dugas is his assist¬ 
ant. There is a form of sea-sickness prevalent on the set 
. . . due 'tis said to Dugas' pipe. 

• Chas. Lang, A.S.C. is still sunburning the roof of his 
mouth and his tonsils looking at the tall buildings on his 
vacash in New York City. It's Charlie's first migration 
from Sunny California. 


• Wm. Daniels, A.S.C. was tempted a short time ago by 
the radio, but his better sense prevailed. He is back on 
the cameras. He appeared with Wallace Beery on the 
Shell Hour. 

• Wm. O'Connell, A.S.C. is not at 20th Century-Fox as 
we reported last month, but with Warner Brothers. It 
just goes to show how hard it is to keep up with fellows 


• Elmer Dyer, A.S.C. isn't sure whether he is going to 
Mexico or Arizona for exterior shots of "The Light Brigade". 
The studio rumor is Mexico, but Elmer's assistant said he 
heard from the man at the zoo who heard from the man 
who owns the horses that everybody is going to Arizona. 
So if you are doubtful about where you are going on loca¬ 
tion after this the best bet is to ask some horse on the lot 
. . . they'll know more about it than the producer himself. 
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Shooting Upwards 

Continued 

room" was erected. In it we could de¬ 
velop temperature as low as seventy de¬ 
grees below zero. 

Here we made elaborate tests. I may 
add that I, too, got a bit of testing in 
that room. Possibly of the most interest 
is the test we made to reveal the effect, 
if any, of extreme cold on the photo¬ 
graphic qualities of film. Under iden¬ 
tical conditions and on the same reel 
of negative, footage was exposed at 
seventy degrees below zero and then at 
regular steps up the temperature to 
normal room warmth. No appreciable 
difference could be observed over this 
wide temperature range. 

In fact, from Alaska to Africa or In- 
do-China or Tahiti I have found that 
our current film is remarkably stable 
in regard to sensitiveness to light of the 
silver salts in the emulsion, over a wide 
range of working temperature and at¬ 
mospheric conditions. 

"Eskimo" was the first picture I had 
photographed without a field laboratory 
at hand for immediate negative develop¬ 
ment. As a result, I am firmly con¬ 
vinced to the the policy of on-the- 
ground processing when on extended far- 


from Fifty Below Zero 

from page 286 

off locations. It is far more satisfac¬ 
tory in all ways, and safer. 

Our undeveloped negative was flown 
out of Alaska to Hollywood twice week¬ 
ly. It all came through satisfactorily 
with the exception of one reel. That 
one apparently had become heated in 
transit, had sweated, and become 
chilled again. When opened at the 
studio laboratory, the negative was 
firmly stuck together and only by ex¬ 
tremely careful treatment was it made 
usable. 

Generally speaking, there are far 
more photographic possibilities resident 
in the tropics than in Arctic regions. 
You can find plenty to shoot. Shadows 
may be bothersome due to the atmos¬ 
phere being so clear and lacking re¬ 
flecting qualities. There is much var¬ 
iance in climatic conditions day to day 
and from one set-up to another. Only 
one factor is certain, the uncertainty of 
light values. 

The secret of bringing back good pic¬ 
tures from lands of extreme temper¬ 
ature is, as in the studio, to plan your 
work, do it carefully and intelligently, 
and with great patience. You must be 
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NEW SUPER 

CINEGLOW 


J>X 
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Lump 
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light source, 
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• 
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FRIED 35MM 

LIGHT TESTER 

In use by many studios and 
manufacturers including 

Monarch Studios 
Agfa Ans<x> Corp. 

U.S. War Department 
Anderson Laboratory, 
and others 

Fried Camera Co. 

6150 Hollywood Blvd. 
Hollywood, Calif. 

Also manufacturers of 16mm 
printers and light testers. 


willing and content to wait for suitaole 
conditions. We waited six weeks in or¬ 
der to get one needed shot for "Eskimo." 
But it was right when we did get it. 

My many years of nomadic camera 
work in distant corners of several con¬ 
tinents—filming dramatic productions, 
mind you, not scenics—have not been 
without manifold compensation. I feel 
I have obtained more from my efforts 
than had I been engaged in routine stu¬ 
dio duties. Certainly my experiences 
have been more unusual, life more full. 
There has been no monotony. Each 
morning has brought, not merely "an¬ 
other day," but its quotas of new prob¬ 
lems. There has been little of the cut- 
and-dried nor the easily-anticipated. 

I have acquired a broad sense and ap¬ 
preciation of reality—which is good for 
the soul. 

I believe these experiences make me 
a better studio cinematographer. Cer¬ 
tainly I have fallen into no grooved 
formulistic way of working. I don't 
pattern my practice after prevailing ac¬ 
cepted versions. Friendly critics give 
me credit for imparting a feeling of 
vigor and body to man-made scenes. I 
hope they are correct. 

As you read this I will be at Santa 
Cruz filming "OT Hutch". It's the 
farthest I have been from Hollywood 
in six months. I'm afraid I'm begin¬ 
ning to take root in the place. 


Lighting Requirements of the 
Three-Color Technicolor Process 

Continued from page 283 

show that the useful life of lamps con¬ 
served in this manner will be about the 
same as the present regular studio types. 

All sizes of Mazda lamps used tor 
studio service change their light output 
the same percentage for a given change 
in voltage, so that contrasts and bal¬ 
ances between shadows and highlights, 
set up at a lower voltage, will be faith- 
fu'ly retained when the lamps are 
brought up to full voltage. The entire 
group of lamps recommended for Tech¬ 
nicolor photography possess the same 
color quality of light, and furthermore, 
this color remains constant so long as 
the voltage does not change. This feat¬ 
ure is of particular value in close-up 
work where relatively few lamps are 
used and the "averaging" effect of large 
numbers of sources is not present. 

Incandescent lamps have been used 
exclusively for several years in making 
the popu'ar animated cartoons in Tech¬ 
nicolor, and have frequently been used 
for special effect shots and process work 
in current productions. 

The many inherent advantages of in¬ 
candescent lamps to the studios, which 
experience with black and white photog¬ 
raphy has so thoroughly demonstrated, 
demands their more extensive use in 
forthcoming Technicolor productions. 


Astro 

LENSES 


F 1.8 
F 2.3 



for sale by 

Mitchell Camera Corporation 

665 North Robertson Blvd. 

West Hollywood, California 


SACRlFirE 

Variable area single system sound cam¬ 
era complete—all accessories—perfect 
condition. Write, wire or cable for 
prices and particulars. 

Motion Picture Camera Supply, Inc. 
723 Seventh Ave., New York City 
Cable: CINECAMERA 


• MOVIOLA • 

FILM EDITING EQUIPMENT 
Used in Every Major Studio. 
Illustrated Literature on request. 

MOVIOLA CO. 

1451 Gordon St. Hollywood, Calif. 


ONE MAN FA HOIK A TOll Y 

Senior size, 2000 ft. per hr. 
Junior size, 1000 ft. per hr. 
35mm - 16mm 
Perfected Machine Developing 

PREMIER MOTION PICTURE 
EQUIPMENT CORP. 

1611 Cosmo Street, Hollywood, Calif. 


FEARLESS CAMERA CO. 

Velocilator Camera Dollies, Camera 
Blimps, Camera Motors, and com¬ 
plete camera accessories and equip¬ 
ment. 

8572 Santa Monica, Hollywood, Cal. 

Eastern Representative, Motion Picture 
Camera Supply Co., 723 7th Ave. N.Y.C. 


VARIABLE AREA RECORDERS l 


PATENT NO. UiSSM. OTHERS PENWNC 
ALSO 

35 mm to 16 mm 
REDUCTION SOUND PRINTER 
AND 

SOUNO EQUIPMENT 


Cable address CRSCO ' 

C. R. SKINNER MFC. Co. 


240 TURK STREET PHONE 0R0WAV M) 

San Francisco. California U. S. A. 
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David Abel Evolves New 
Tech nique 

Continued from page 288 

Camera is mounted on crane or am¬ 
bulator as conditions dictate. As As¬ 
taire does his dance maneuvers, so does 
Abel rehearse his camera crew. So far 
as possible, the camera follows the star 
framing him head and foot. As re¬ 
hearsals proceed, the crew learn the 
song music and take words from the 
lyrics as cues to the star's immediate 
destination. In this way, they can an¬ 
ticipate camera mobility. 

The Operative Cinematographer, eye 
glued to view-finder, keeps the star in 
frame with thought for correct com¬ 
position. The Assistant is alert for 
changing focus. Others man the crane 
or ambulator. 

To make things more interesting, As¬ 
taire purposely concentrates on his work 
at hand and gives no thought to his 
position at any time in relation to the 
camera. As result, fie seldom covers 
the exact route twice. Which forbids 
any precise advance calculations by the 
cinematographic staff. 

When Astaire is satisfied as to the 
perfection of his effort, Abel is ready 
for the 'take.' Then, as he puts it, 
"When the camera starts, it's every 
man for himself." As an instance of 
co-ordinated team-work, it is a superb 
sight. 

A madly whirling, dancing photo¬ 
graphic target, with Abel lighting and 
lensing it with all the uniformity of a 
stationary subject! Even so, a minute 
slip in the timing of the camera's 
manipulation and all-important flying 
feet are cut off, or vital expressions 
go out of sharp focus. 

It is a formidable undertaking. It 
calls for fathomless alertness, patience, 
perseverance. No tricks are used. What 
Astaire does on the screen, he does be¬ 
fore Abel's camera—and Abel captures 
it. 

For notable instance of camera agil¬ 
ity and of close-up lighting of full fig¬ 
ures operating over a wide area, you 
can well observe Abel's current contri¬ 
bution tentatively titled "Never Gonna 
Dance." It is truly amazing what flex¬ 
ibility can be imparted a camera under 
competent hands. 

David Abel's long cinematographic 
career serves him well in these trying 
assignments. It has permitted him to 
contribute a new. technique of photo¬ 
graphing the dance. In so doing, he 
has still farther extended the ever- 
widening horizon of the camera's cap¬ 
abilities. The camera has met and con¬ 
quered yet another form of creative ex¬ 
pression that had origin on the stage. 

Behind him are a long line of strict- 


0 0 0 

is an outstanding characteristic of the B-M High 
Fidelity sound-on-film Recording Galvanometer. 




Built for utmost flexibility of electrical operation, the B-M unit is de¬ 
signed to withstand those unavoidable shocks to which any sound 
recording unit is at times subjected. The enlarged B-M sound track 
reproduced above graphically illustrates this point, with no change 
in the galvanometer operating characteristics after application of a 
strong impact signal. Descriptive literature and full technical informa¬ 
tion sent upon request. 


BERNDT-MAURER Model "E" High Fidelity 
Recording Galvanometer, frequency range 

0 to 10,000 cycles_$350. list F. O. B. 

New York. 


the BERIIDT-mnURER coup. 

117 East 24th Street • new Vork City 
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CAMERAMEN ... 

STUDIOS ... 

it’s here! 




Eastern Representatives 

MITCHELL CAMERA CORP. 
FEARLESS PRODUCTS 
HARRISON FILTERS 
MOVIOLA 


In our display rooms you will find 
New and Used Cameras, Accessories, 

Lighting Equipment, immediately avail¬ 
able. Phone, write or wire. Every¬ 
thing is thoroughly guaranteed. 

Our experienced engineers, working 
in our own machine shop, can repair 
any make of camera, quickly, at low 
cost. 


Frank C. Zucker H 
Contncr^j 


MOTION PICTURE CAMERA 
SUPPLY, I lie*. 

72:t Sevrntli Avo. New Vork City 

Telephone BRyant 9-7755 Cable Address: Cinecamera 


Never so much information in one book and for so little money—Our re¬ 
duced price of $2.50 makes the Cinematographic Annual, Vol. 1, the great¬ 
est movie technical book bargain offered. 

AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 

6331 Hollywood Boulevard Hollywood, California 
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Cff*cts in DaytimeSc^nvs- 
thffusv<l Fbcus. an A many vlWr «ff«cls 
With any Camera " In any Climate 
Gcoroo H. Scheibo 

ORIGINATOR OF EFFECT FILTERS 
1927 WEST 78™ ST. LOS ANGELES. CAL 


ly dramatic compositions. His accom¬ 
plishments in celluloiding the dance 
open vistas of still greater artistic and 
technical victories. His genius has per¬ 
mitted untold millions to enjoy in un¬ 
diluted form the beauty of personalized 
rhythm. He gives to the screen that 
which was heretofore the sole property 
of the theatre. 




Everything Photographic 

for Professional and Amateur 

New and Used, bought, sold, rented and 
repaired. Designers and manufac¬ 
turers of H. C. E. Combination 
lens shade and filter-holder 
for any size lens. 


Hollywood Camera Exchange 

1600 Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood 
Tel: HO 3651 
Cable Address: HOcamex 

Send for Bargain Catalog 



Model B Professional $300.00 
For Bell Er Howell and Mitchell 
Cameras and their respective 
Tripod. With the ORIGINAL 
instant release telescopic 
handle. 

FRED HOEFNER 

GLadstone 0243 
5319 Santa Monica Boulevard 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 



TRUEBALL 

TRIPOD HEADS 


OF SPECIAL ALLOY 
LIGHTER WEIGHT 
The Same Efficient Head 

For follow shots, known for 
their smoothness of opera¬ 
tion and equal tension on 
all movements. 

Unaffected by temper¬ 
ature. 


Model A for Ama¬ 
teur motion picture 
cameras. Attaches t*> 
any standard STILL 
Tripod, $12.00. 

Trueball tripod 
heads are unexcelled 
for simplicity, ac¬ 
curacy and speed of 

operation. 


The Hoefner four- 
inch Iris and Sun- 
shade combination 
is also a superior 
product. 


Universal Studio to Emphasize 
Cinematography 

Continued from page 287 

these young players in a half-hour than 
we could in two months otherwise. 

Close-ups were made things of 
beauty, and being beautiful the best 
camera angles of the players were ital¬ 
icized. The big "choker" type of head 
shots not only aided the young players 
to make good impressions but they also 
showed our studio folk how slight 
changes in hairdress, a bit of dental 
work here and a cosmetic change there, 
would enhance their value as purveyors 
of screen entertainment. 

I am happy to note that progressive 
film critics in many important cities are 
now crediting the photography in pic¬ 
tures to the individual cinematographer 
because the sheer merit of the pictorial 
creations has demanded recognition to 
the man behind the camera as well as 
those in front of it. 

Full public as well as professional 
recognition is bound to come to all these 
fine artists of the camera, and we sin¬ 
cerely and earnestly hope that at Uni¬ 
versal in the next year we will be able 
to lead in the field of photography as 
well as in general entertainment value. 

We have the necessary mechanics. We 
have the trained cinematographic tal¬ 
ents. Mr. Koenig and I will provide ev¬ 
ery means for the fullest exercise of 
these assets in actual production. 

Will Color Revolutionize 
Photography? 

Continued from page 285 

ures and 100 shorts, in addition to serv¬ 
ing the English producers until the Brit¬ 
ish Technicolor branch is in operation. 
Such volume, alone, cannot make a 
lasting color boom: but the intelligent 
way in which producers, directors and 
cinematographers alike are approach¬ 
ing the problem of color is the real aug¬ 
ury of color's success. Once we have 
genuine entertainment in color, as dis¬ 
tinct from the too often undistin- 
guishable "pictures in color" of the 
past, color will find itself permanently 
entrenched in both studio and box of¬ 
fice. 



r^NDiNG POW ce!t ! 


A REVELATION IN FACIAL MAKE-UP 
















Make U se of this Quality 


BOTH here and abroad Super X 
is steadily adding to its reputa¬ 
tion for delivering the finest 
photographic quality available in 
any motion picture negative film. 

Be sure to make use of this 
quality. Specify Super X 
for your next picture. 


J. E. BRULATOUR, Inc. 

Fort Lee New York Chicago Hollywood 













• The Filmo "Double 8," smallest and lightest of 
movie cameras, is especially well equipped to make 
8 mm. full color movies. Its 12y£ mm. Taylor-1 lobson 
F 2.5 lens is fully color corrected. Its rotary disc 
shutter gives uniform exposure over the entire pic¬ 
ture area—especially important to users of color film. 
Instantly interchangeable telephoto and speed lenses. 
Built-in exposure calculator, enclosed spyglass view¬ 
finder. Speeds 8, 16, 24, and 32. Price $75. Super¬ 
speed model takes 64 frames a second for slow motion. 


• Phis fine magazine-loading 16 mm. camera permits 
vou to change at will from black-and-white to color 
film without fogging. Instant loading. Light, com- 
pact, it is equipped with a fine Taylor-1 lobson Cooke 
F 2.7 lens, fully color corrected and interchangeable 
with fast F 1.5 and telephoto lenses. Both waist- and 
eve-level viewfinders. Built-in exposure calculator. 
Price, only $72.50. 


0 Wherever you go—along a mountain trail or where 
the rollers break—take it in COLOR this summer! 
With your Filmo and a roll of the new color film, you 
can bring back every scene in its natural loveliness. 
With the compact Filmo ^Double 8,” or the 16 mm. 
magazine-loading ”121,” what you see, you get! 


r 


Let Filmo Library 
TRAVEL FILMS 

bring the ivorld to your fireside 

Whether you wish to rent travel films for home 
or other programs, or to supplement your 
own shots by buying travel films of places 
you’ve visited, you’ll find the Filmo Library 
a rich and all-inclusive source. 

Through the Filmo Library you can travel 
the earth with Burton Holmes, explore the 
South Sea floor with naturalist Arthur C. 
Pillsbury, and spend a year among the Cop¬ 
per Eskimos with Richard Finnie. These and 
many other travel films are distributed 
exclusively by the Filmo Library. Write for 
subject lists. 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 

Chicago New York Hollywood London 

Since 1907 the world's largest manu facturer of precision equipment for motion picture 
studios of Hollywood and the world 


Just off 
the press! 

The new Bell & 
Howell Accessory 
Catalog is now 
ready. 60 pages of in¬ 
teresting information 
for every Filmo owner. 
Ask your dealer for your 
conv — or write to U3. 



MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FULL INFORMATION 
BELL & HOWELL COMPANY, 1848 Larchxnont Ave.. Chicago 
Please send me □ Filmo Accessory Catalog. Full information on 

□ Filmo 16 mm. Cameras □ Filmo "Double 8” □ Filmo 16 mm. 
Projectors □ Filmo 8 mm. Projectors □ Filmo Library Service 

□ Filmo Sound Equipment. 
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HOW TO FILE AWAY A SUMMER! 


E VERY timeyou shoot a scene you 
tuck away little bit of summer... 
file it for future enjoyment. And later, 
each of your sequences will bring 
to your screen all the warmth, depth 
and brilliance of summer itself. .. if 
you use Agfa 16 mm. Fine-Grain 
Plenachrome Reversible Film. 

For general outdoor work this or- 
thochromatic film has no equal. Its 
daylight speed is equal to that of 16 
mm. Panchromatic ... it is highly 


sensitive to all colors except red 
... its anti-halation coating is truly 
effective. 

And in addition to speed, high color 
sensitivity and exceptionally wide 
latitude, Fine - Grain Plenachrome 
Film has a fineness of grain that per¬ 
mits large-size projection without 
loss of detail. 

Agfa 16 mm. Fine-Grain Plena¬ 
chrome Reversible Film comes in 
100-foot rolls at $4.50, and in 50 


foot rolls at $2.75 . . . including 
processing and return postage. Made 
by Agfa Ansco Corporation 
in Binghamton, New York. 
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AMATEUR 

MOVIE 

SECTION 



SOCIETY 

OF AMATEUR 

CINEMATOGRAPHERS 


BOARD OF REVIEW 

John Arnold, President, A.S.C., Executive Direc¬ 
tor of Photography, M.G.M. Studios 

Karl Struss, A.S.C., Director of Photography, 
Paramount Studios, Academy Award Winner, 
1928 

Fred Jackman, Treas., A.S.C., Executive Special 
Effects Photography, Warner, First National 
Studios 

Dan Clark, A.S.C., Director of Photography, 
"Country Doctor," 20th Century-Fox 

David Abel, A.S.C., Director of Photography of 
Fred Astaire Productions, R.K.O. Studios 
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How to Find 


W ITH FEW EXCEPTIONS, every amateur cinema¬ 
tograph er has been more or less interested in 
still photography before he took up the kinetic 
art. And the chances are that he has quite a collection 
of "snap shots", which he values for their artistic quality, 
or perhaps for the drama or comedy captured, or at least 
because they bring back pleasant memories of events and 
folk. 

But with the acquisition of his cine-camera and pro¬ 
jector, the still photos are pushed to the back of his bureau 
drawer and almost out of his memory. And so all of the 
good and pleasant qualities of those photos are lost to 
sight. It need not be so. It is quite practical and the 
results may be highly gratifying when the best of these 
still photographs are blended into the reels of moving 
images. 

There are many ways in which this blending can be done 
without sacrifice of the artistic effect or lack of continuity. 
Perhaps the most obvious application is the preparation of 
a special reel with the primary purpose of presenting these 
photos. A photo album is the center of interest, and the 
action revolves around it. 

Perhaps it will be the mother pointing out to little 
Johnny how daddy looked before he married her. Or it 
may be daddy taking the young son through a series of 
adventures partly remembered and partly imagined, but in- 


Lens Field 
for Inserts 


by 

B. S. Mothershead 


spired by those photos of the hunting or fishing trip. Per¬ 
haps a group of old friends may be brought together and 
turned loose on a lot of photos in which they have a com¬ 
mon interest. If the cameraman is alert he is sure to catch 
a wide variety of emotions as the pages of the album are 
turned. 

Some such idea will furnish the continuity or moving 
background for your still photographs. The reel should 
open with enough action to clearly present the idea and 
prepare the cinema viewer for the reception of a still photo 
on the screen. Then a section of film showing the still is 
cut in. A little action film follows to show the reaction 
of the person looking at the album. Then another still, 
and so on. Avoid monotony that will result from either 
too much switching back and forth from action to stills, 
or from too many stills in sequence without a little action 
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to maintain the continuity. Also avoid holding a single 
still on the screen too long. Five to eight seconds is long 
enough unless there is some particular reason for holding 
it longer. Also avoid the use of stills that portray arrested 
motion unless you want a comedy effect. 

( The matter of transfering your still photos to the film to 
be spliced into your reel is not difficult, if you have had 
any experience in making your own titles. Of course, if 
you cannot be bothered with that sort of thing, just send 
the selected photos to some good titling studio, and they 
will be returned with the film reproduction ready to be 
spliced into your reel. 

If you wish to do your own reproducing, refer to articles 
heretofore published on titling methods, and follow the 
suggestions there for centering, exposure, et cetera. There 
are two points on which special suggestions should be made 
here, growing out of the fact that you must take the photos 
as they come with regard to size, while you can control the 
size of your title copy. 

The first point is in adjusting the distance of the cam¬ 
era from the picture so as to have the full field of the 
camera filled by the picture or such part of it as is desired. 
I have found the quickest and most satisfactory way is in 
the use of a piece of cardboard cut to the approximate 
shape of a triangle with graduations marked on it so that 
it may be placed over the picture to be reoroduced and a 
direct reading taken of the required distance. A diagram of 
such a triangle prepared for use with my camera is pre¬ 
sented on this page. A similar triangle can be made for 
any other camera, by taking a few test shots of this triangle 
with the other camera, and increasing or decreasing the 
spaces between the graduations marked. 

To use the triangle, place the right hand corner at the 
lower right corner of the picture. Align the lower edge 
of the triangle with the lower edge of the picture. The 
upper left corner of the picture or its top or left edge will 
cross the diagonal edge of the triangle. The mark on the 
triangle at the point of such coincidence will indicate the 
proper distance from the lens to the picture in inches. 

The matter of accurate focusing is the other point that 
must be considered. At the short range necessary to fill 
the camera field with an average snapshot the focusing is 
very critical. In other words there is very little depth of 
field. Furthermore, very few cameras are so equipped 
with standard lens that they may be focused for distances 
under two feet. 


For these short focuses, the most available method is 
in the use of auxiliary lenses. This procedure is very 
simple when the principle of these lenses is understood. 
Quite satisfactory lenses for this purpose are available in 
the lenses from reading glasses or spectacles, which may 
be secured at very little cost. These lenses may be held 
before the camera lens with a filter holder taking a 1 Vz 
inch filter. Or they may simply be held before the camera 
lens by hand, if care is taken to keep them parallel wi*h 
the camera lens. When used with a focusing camera the 
regular lens should be set at infinity, except as explained 
below. 

These lenses are usually marked with a small sticker 
bearing two numbers one over the other. For example, 
the top number may be -f-2.50 and the bottom number 
16. The top number is the diopter of the lens and the 
bottom is the focal length in inches. In using a lens bear¬ 
ing the particular numbers given above it should be held 
so that the auxiliary lens is as close to the camera lens as 
is practicable and so that it is between 15 and 17 inches 
from the picture to be reproduced. 

These lenses may be secured readily in the following 
focal lengths expressed in inches: 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 
14, 16, 18, 20, 22, 26, 32, 40, 52, 80 and 144. The 
range of sharpness for each of these lenses overlaps slight¬ 
ly that of the nearest lens on either side. The diopter of 
the lens is found by dividing the number 40 by the focal 
length, or the focal length may be found by dividing 40 
by the diopter. This principle is useful when it is desired 
to combine two or more lenses to get a shorter focal length. 

To determine the focal length of a lens combination the 
diopters of the two or more lenses making up the com¬ 
bination are added together and the sum divided into the 
number 40. By use of this lens combination method and 
with a pair of lenses for each of focal lengths 144, 52 
and 1 6 inches, a combination with any desired focal length 
can be secured. The only limitation on the number of 
lenses which may be so combined is the mechanical prob¬ 
lem of holding them centered before and parallel with the 
camera lens. It is obvious that these lenses must be shield¬ 
ed from any strong direct light such as the sun or an elec¬ 
tric light used for lighting the subject. 

Where a focusing camera lens is used the various focal 
lengths can be secured by combining the auxiliary lenses 
and the camera-lens settings as given by the accompanying 
table. 


TABLE OF COMBINATION FOCUSES USING 
AUXILIARY LENSES WITH A FOCUSING CAMERA 
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What to 
Shoot 
at Texas 
Centennia 



by 

Wm. J. Grace 


I F YOU'VE been listening to your radio or reading almost 
any of the national magazines, you've probably come 
to the conclusion that something is going on down here 
in Texas this year of our Lord 1936. Those in charge of 
Centennial publicity have been about as busy telling the 
world about the Texas Centennial as the 1933 Chicago 
World's Fair had written about it. 

Because we're the sort of people down here who don't 
believe in wasting too much effort shouting our advan¬ 
tages and achievements (this is too close to the "Land of 
Manana" to get too worked up about anything) , we haven't 
impressed the nation very much with anything but our size. 

Yet size alone isn't the only thing Texas has to com¬ 
mend jt—in fact, that's the least of our proud possessions. 
What the residents of Texas are most proud of is the his¬ 
tory and romance of a commonwealth, a State, and the 
only State, which was a Nation in name and fact before it 
became part of our great United States. The land that is 
Texas has been under more different flags than almost any 
other territory in the world—Spain, France, Mexico, Texas, 
Confederate, and United States. Cabeze de Vaca is sup¬ 
posed to have landed on Texas' shores in the year 1519, 
quite a few years ago; not long after Columbus' discovery 
of the Continent. 

What Texas is celebrating this year is the one hundredth 
anniversary of its freedom, not its total age. And it is the 
color of 400 years of human endeavor that makes the 
background for these last hundred years of settlement and 
progress. 

When one tours thru the Atlantic and films historic 
spots of "the place where the Pilgrims landed", "where 
the Civil War was started", "here lies John Brown's body, 
a molderin' in the grave", one is proud of having captured 
a movie record of our Nation's early days. But until this 
year, I'm afraid, we've been overlooking a lot of bets in 
the historical interest line when we slight the romance of 
Texas history. 

This Summer thousands of visitors will come to Texas to 
see what we're shouting about down here. More than a 
few will be surprised, I feel sure, to find that we don't 
wear cowboy regalia and a pair of sixguns, but you won't 
be here long until you begin to feel that under our stand¬ 
ard modern garb we have retained our old-time long range 
vision and willingness to pioneer things. The subtle un¬ 
dercurrent of power to progress is by no means entirely 
masked by our seeming languid locomotion. When we 
move it's to get somewhere. 


If you are fortunate enough to capture this spirit of 
Texas on your film footage, you've done a thing which 
lifts your news-reel record out of the commonplace—and 
I know it can be done, for I've seen movies which prove it 
without a doubt. 

When you come to Texas this Summer, be sure to be all 
set to cover the whole State. Dallas is having a unique 
Central Exposition on the site of her regular permanent 
State Fair Grounds, and impartial visitors have said that 
while the Texas Centennial Central Exposition at Dallas 
isn't as large as the Chicago Fair, it is just as impressive 
and in some ways more beautiful. You see, at least half of 
the buildings are permanent structures, not just good for 
this year's Fair. 

At Dallas you'll find a collection of buildings modern 
in design as were those at Chicago, but modified somewhat 
and lighted differently. The method of lighting the streets 
is unique with its modern half-shells lighted by concealed 
floodlights and neon strips, colored fountains, and lighted 
building walls. There is no direct illumination at all on the 
grounds—everything is lighted either thru translucent glass 
panels or by glowing walls lit by concealed rows of lamps. 
There isn't a great deal of neon lighting, neon being used 
chiefly for occasional bordering. 

Frankly, I haven't tried to film any of the Dallas Ex¬ 
position at night with Kodachrome, but I am informed by 
the local Eastman representatives that full exposure can 
be made with a camera which can be hand-cranked at 2 
frames per second. Not that I doubt this man's word, but 
I believe I can get night shots with sufficient exposure at 
8 frames, and I intend to try some of it. Another scheme 
which could be effectively used is to take movies about 
7:45 or 8:00 P.M., when there is a little natural sky light 
to help out the artificial illumination and give the build¬ 
ings form. But in the daytime, Texas sun will light the 
buildings brightly enough so that at 16 frames Kodachrome 
will require f/5.6 to 6.3 in the sun and around f/4.5 in 
the shade (not indoors, however). If you don't plan to 
use Kodachrome, by all means use panchromatic, for I 
don't believe you'll be satisfied with the way the myriad 
of colors will turn out with any other black-and-white film. 
You can do that with either 1 6 or 8 now, you know. 

But don't let the Dallas show be the only thing that 
brings you to Texas for movie making. San Antonio has 
four old missions in various states of ruin, and one cathe¬ 
dral down town which is, of course, in good repair, for it's 
used for services today. You can climb all over the mis¬ 
sions and get any number of angles. And the most fa¬ 
mous of all the Texas missions, the Alamo, is right in the 
heart of town. The Alamo, in case you haven't heard, was 
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f Story Is Not the Thing 

What 


O NCE UPON A TIME a man in the East exclaimed: 

"The play is the thing!" And the men in the 
West, those who make pictures, bowed their heads 
reverently and chorused in unison: "A-men!" 

And ever since have they chased the rainbow with the 
pot of gold (the play). And ever since have they cried 
for stories, to make into pictures that would roll in the 
dollars at the box offices. And ever since have they put 
the men of the East, those who write and produce plays, on 
a high pedestal, for was it not one of them that spoke such 
wise words of the play being the thing? And ever since 
have they raided New York for plays (stories) and made 
them into pictures that, nine times out of ten, stayed be¬ 
low expectations or chalked up a loss. And ever since have 
they pried into the nooks and corners of the world for 
stories. 

Yawsuh! Good stories, because the story is ... . etc. 
Naturally, seeing these good men busily prying for good 
stories, one is inclined to believe that they know what 
constitutes a good story. Until one asks. 

Then the busy men will look up and sum up a list of 
New York plays that made money at the stage box office, 
and pronounce these plays good plays—good stories. But 
they forget to mention that these selfsame plays when 
poured in film-form many times flopped miserably or stayed 
below the mark: hnoney-maker. 

And when this is called to their attention they shrug their 
shoulders, mumble something about sticks and hicks, but 
insist that they were good stories. 

One is insistent and demands to know what the ingre¬ 
dients are of a good story. Then the busy men will gulp, 
stare at one another for a moment, next act as if they did 
not hear the question, and then busy themselves again 
searching for stories, good stories. Yawsah! 

In their anxiety, and to cover up, they will resurrect old 
plays, old stories that were once made into pictures that 
earned good money, pronounce these, therefor, to be good 
stories and suggest that the studio re-make them. Be¬ 
cause these, the men will argue iIlogicaIly, are good stories 
made into box office pictures once before, and therefore they 
will make money again. 

The studio makes this "good story" into a picture again, 
only to find out, most of the time, that it flops miserably at 
the box office. 

In desperation the studio calls the men on the carpet to 
learn "what's up?" only to find out that that great game 
"passing-the-buck" counts many expert players. And so 
the merry-go-round goes round-and-round and gets 
nowhere. 

What is a good story? What is a bad story? 

There are no good stories. There are no bad stories. 
Every story is good! Every story is bad! 

The story is not the thing, its presentation is the 
thing. And this presentation is what makes the box office 
behave good, bad or indifferent. 

In motion pictures we are telling a story in filmic mo¬ 
tion, and the way this filmic motion is employed deter¬ 
mines the picture's (story's) success. It is the same as 
with a joke. One man will tell a joke and the audience 
will be bored. Another man will tell the same joke, using 
exactly the same words, and it is a phenomenal success, 
his "presentation" of the joke's material makes it a good 
joke, while the "presentation" of the previous man made 
the joke a bad one. Still it is the same joke, consequently: 
the joke is good, the joke is bad. 


? 


by 

Max Liszt 


The same with stories: every story is a good story or a 
bad story depending entirely upon its presentation in 
filmic form. 

Let us look at the following "story" and try to classify it. 

"An angry man leaves his room, closes the door behind 
him, walks down the stairs, steps into his car and drives 
away." Is this a story? Most certainly. It tells some¬ 
thing and therefore is a story. Its manner of presentation 
(telling) in the filmic medium will determine its status. 

If we have a conventional longshot of the whole thing 
its status will be "bad" because it does not convey to the 
audience anything but the physical movements of the 
man and disregards entirely the mental side of the story. 
But if we would break this up into several scenes from 
various (story-determined) angles, emphasizing the mental 
state (anger) of the man in addition to his physical move¬ 
ments the story is "good" because now the audience will 
be able to sense the menace of this man and be kept in¬ 
terested. 

In these two presentations we have demonstrated that 
the story is depending upon its presentation to be good or 
bad, but the story in itself is neither good nor bad and 
therefore: the story is not the thing, but its filmic presenta¬ 
tion is the thing. 

The reason why successful stage plays so often flop in 
their filmic presentation is due chifly to the great differ¬ 
ence between these two mediums of expression: stage and 
screen. On the stage the medium of expression is dialogue; 
but the film's medium of expression is primarily by visual¬ 
isation and secondarily by speech. The mistake is com¬ 
mitted by not taking this in consideration, in other words 
by trying to conform the filmic presentation to the stage 
presentation thereby resulting in the picture being present¬ 
ed in a manner prostituting the laws of filmic expression, 
and henceforth it flops. 

In order to be able to present a story properly in its 
filmic form one must know intimately all the laws of filmic 
presentation, what they stand for and what they are able 
to do and how they reach their ultimate goal. And above 
all one must be able to oversee and visualize them as a 
complete structure because all filmic laws are so intricately 
dependent on one another that no one is self-supporting so 
that it is impossible to give one's attention to one law and 
disregard the others. On the other hand it is absolutely 
necessary that not one filmic law be overlooked or carelessly 
applied because one flaw in the filmic structure of the mo¬ 
tion-picture presentation of a story is able to make the 
structure collapse, in other words make the box-office re¬ 
ceipts stay on a low level. 

In Hollywood, where the production of pictures is a hit 
or miss process the one who (mostly by accident) de¬ 
livers a successful picture is kow-towed to by all the stu- 
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Notes on 

Nautical 

Filming 

by 

Carl A. Stahl 

Chief Photographer, U.S.N. 

A RT IS NOT WHAT—but how!" Thus says Daniel 
B. Clark, A.S.C., one of Hollywood's best-known 
cameramen. Some time ago I had the privilege 
to meet Mr. Clark at the headquarters of the American 
Society of Cinematographers, where I had a very interest¬ 
ing chat with him about things photographic. To make 
every picture taken a work of art is the constant aim of 
Mr. Clark and every one of his brother-members of the 
A. S. C. 

Fundamental principles of art play a large role in the 
achievement of outstanding results with the camera. If 
we think of photography as an art, these two words are 
really interchangeable in Mr. Clark's sentence that starts 
this article. Remember always that the excellence of the 
pictures we produce depends not so much on what pic¬ 
tures we make as it does on how we make them. 

Do you want to take a series of the best lessons in 
photography I know of to study composition, balance, 
lighting, key, harmony and other details that go to make 
a good picture? You have this opportunity and it will 
cost you but a trifle. How? you ask,—and when and 
where? You can start right now. The "course" will be 
entertaining as well as instructive. It simply consists of 
studying the superb photography of the Master Craftsman 


of the Camera to be seen on the screens of every motion 
picture theatre in the nation. 

Basically, the rules of good photography are the same 
in every feature production Hollywood turns out, be it 
drama, Western, costume, musical or any other type of 
film. When we sea-going photographers have opportunity 
to see such a classic of the silver screen as "Shipmates 
Forever," we realize how artistically nautical scenes can 
really be photographed. But bear in mind that Sol Polito, 
A.S.C., who filmed this masterpiece, uses the same tech¬ 
nique he employed in "Shipmates Forever" in every pic¬ 
ture he has photographed. The only difference is that 
his artistry was perhaps more apparent to us in this film 
because the scenes photographed were so much more fa¬ 
miliar. 

So, from now on, when you go to the movies don't only 
follow the action portrayed; stu-jy the photography as weil. 
And one thing I'd suggest in particular. It is: Watch 
the shadows. They often tell you more than the high¬ 
lights will about what makes some scenes appear so strik¬ 
ing. If you have the sun shining over one shoulder to¬ 
wards the subject when you start filming, you should get 
a clear photographic record. But you usually want much 
more than this—you want an artistic record. 

One detail of great importance in taking close-up photo¬ 
graphs of individuals often overlooked is the angle from 
which the picture is taken. When taking close-ups of 
individuals be sure the camera is not too low if you are 

using a tripod. To have the camera at about waist level 

when your film would be what is termed making an "angle 
shot" in the parlance of the professional. "Angle shots" 
are quite striking at times, and newsreel cameramen re¬ 
sort to them often to graphically picture certain types 
of scenes, e.g., inspection and reviews. But when a close- 
up of an individual is photographed from the waist level 
instead of the eye level the result is apt to be disap¬ 

pointing. You can see why this is by standing close to 
anyone, looking them in the face, and then, with your 

eye always on the subject's face, lowering your head to 
about where your waist line normally is. Apropos to this 
type of picture, better results are as a rule obtained by 
not photographing the shoulders "bows on." Have them 
on an angle, regardless of the position of the head. 

A subject that makes a very pleasing picture is a 
seascape in silhouette. Very few amateurs apparently at¬ 
tempt this. Perhaps the reason is that the method of 
making silhouettes seems quite unorthodox to them. It 
is done by pointing the camera in the general direction 
where the sun is, instead of away from it. Only, don't 
get the direct rays of the sun into the lens. The sun 
should either be obscured by clouds, or out of range of 
the field the lens covers, or some individual or object 
should hide the direct rays of light. 

Another point often overlooked is the importance of 
fore- as well as background in many pictures, especially 
in scenes taken on the beach. I recall an incident in 
Honolulu. The Saratoga, Lexington and Ranger were all 
riding to anchor off Waikiki Beach. The lighting was not 
particularly good. But, as often happens, that detail 
could not be changed except to come back at another 
time of day. A number of civilians were taking pictures 
of these three ships from the sea wall. Taken from that 
point of view they would only get "long shots," devoid 
of foreground detail. By going a few hundred yards more 
they could have photographed the same ships through a 
grove of trees and secured splendid composition by hav¬ 
ing branches, etc., in the foreground. 

Be your subject Shanghai, Bubbling Well Road, the 
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Do Your Cutting Right in the 


G US, MY CINEFILMING NEIGHBOR, was in a dith¬ 
er. The big worry was his vacation filming: how 
could he compress all the summer films he'd plan¬ 
ned into the footage his pocketbook allowed—and still get 
complete pictures? 

After we'd discussed the matter pro and con through 
one of Mrs. Gus' best dinners, it took only a hint to per¬ 
suade Augustus to put his last season's epic through the 
projector. While our campaign managers in the living 
room compared notes on hotels, diets and the price of 
eggs, we compared the celluloid records of Gus' trips to 
Hawaii and to the Oregon trout streams with reality and 
the home-movie ideal. On both counts, the films took an 
awful beating. 

Going to Hawaii, Gus' fondest memories are of lazy, 
sun-splashed shipboard days; of smiling, nut-brown na¬ 
tives initiating one into the mysteries of poi; of the hula; 
of Waikiki's surf and surfboard-riders; of uncounted acres 
of tufty pineapples under cloud-decked skies; of spidery 
palms silhouetted against a silver sunset sea. 

His films somehow managed to miss most of this. On 
the screen we saw mainly chance-met Rotarians and 
school teachers, afloat and ashore; sprawly, sand-strewn 
bathers who might, for all we knew, have been idling at 
Crystal Lake at home; underexposed shots of Honolulu's 
busy streets—and a few very random shots of Hawaiians 
near the hotel. 

As for the fishing trip, Gus remembers most clearly one 
darting, leaping steelhead that fought free of his hook; 
the almost-as-scrappy one that didn't get away; the feath¬ 
ery whiteness of Mill Creek falls; a mountain snowstorm 
on the Fourth of July; and of Doc Peters' surprising skill 
at flipping flapjacks. 

But his camera didn't catch any of them. He has a lot 
of shots of his Waltonian friends "cutting up" at camps 
and gas stations, and a few scenic shots made when the 
fish weren't biting—and the light was a few points off, 
too. Fish? Well, there's an end-of-the-roll flash of Doc 
Peters holding up a fair sized rainbow trout and another 
flash (underexposed) of the gang eating something that 
could be either fish or sausage. Of course, as Gus explains, 
during the snowstorm there was a swell poker game in 
Harry's tent, and when they went to Mill Creek they had to 
scramble down a four hundred foot canyon so steep that a 
camera, added to the necessary fishing tackle, would have 
been too much of a load. And when the fish were biting— 
well, everyone was just too busy fishing to think of pictures! 

Just the same, when my friends promise me a movie of 
Hawaii, I want to see something of Hawaii, and when they 
promise a reel made on a fishing trip, I'd rather like to see 
something that tells me how successfully they fished. I've 
never yet seen a convincing alibi on a home-movie screen 
—and it must be a lot of work to run a projector and apol¬ 
ogize at every scene. 

So my advice to Gus was to keep his finger off the cam¬ 
era trigger when he wanted to photograph a scene that 
wculd need alibiing, and not to shoot any scene that might 
require an apology. Cutting out these shots before they 
are made will leave lots of footage for the scenes that really 
tell your vacation story. 

Having saved 90% of his vacation film allowance right 
there, Gus' next problem was what to do with it. It's oil 
right to say, "use it to film the things you'd remember"— 


Camera 


by 

Walter Blanchard 


but it isn't so easy to shoot a memory before you have it 
to remember! 

While the ladies raided the Frigidaire and made sand¬ 
wiches, we tried to analyze our favorite vacation memories. 
Most vacations can be described by answering one of two 
one-word questions: "where?" and '*what?" In other 
words, where did you go? or, what did you do? Nine times 
out of ten, you can tell which kind of vacation yours will 
be as soon as you've made up your mind how you're going 
to spend the time. 

If you know that much, you can pretty well determine 
what your camera ought to look at during the trip. 

Suppose it's a "where" vacation. Right away you know 
that your picture needn't concern itself with people ex¬ 
cept as they are definitely a part of the "where" of your 
trip. A shot or two of yourself and the wife, perhaps, as 
evidence of the fact that yoii visited Honolulu or Ketch¬ 
ikan or the Yellowstone—but wandering Elks, Shriners, or 
your wife's bridge partners can be ignored, as they are the 
same everywhere. On the other hand, close-ups of natives 
munching poi or riding surfboards, or doing the rain-dance 
at Taos, are definitely a part of the "where" memories. 
So, too, are Zuni squaws weaving blankets or baskets, Nav¬ 
ajo braves hammering silver bracelets, or even the bearded 
Sikh policeman directing traffic on the Shanghai Bund. 
Get them, by all means, together with the pictorial shots 
of Diamond Head, Old Faithful, and Going-to-the-Sun 
Lake. They're all part of the "where!" 

Contrariwise, if your friends are going to ask you what 
you did while you were away, let the cinebox tell them. 
Show the crowd you went with getting ready to go; as¬ 
sembling rods, flies, guns and lures. Show them in char¬ 
acteristic bits of action en route. When you get there, use 
the camera to show how you lived—Joe trying to shave his 
bristly beard with cold spring water (and the hairy hor¬ 
ror he became before he got back to civilization!)—Doc 
Peters doing triple-turns with a flapack—Sam's struggles 
with a pup-tent. Next, let the camera see the gang ac¬ 
tually doing what they came there to do: fishing, hunt¬ 
ing, golfing or what have you. And show it thoroughly; 
maybe it won't be possible to follow one complete session 
of angling through from selecting the fly to landing the 
fish—but if you photograph the same man in the same 
place (or a similar one) going through the various stages, 
the result on the screen will be the same, even though the 
various scenes might have been made at different times, 
and with different fish. By all means show the result, too. 
Say it's fish: show not only the big beauties the boys boast 
about, but also the lesser fry. There's always comedy in 
a disappointed angler measuring a fish that's just a fraction 
of an inch too small, and reluctantly throwing it back! 
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Selections 

In 

Color 

by 

Wallace Black 

T HERE'S an enormous difference between merely being 
able to do a thing, and knowing when to do it. Max 
Schmeling, for instance, could undoubtedly wallop 
Joe Louis' profile quite as effectively on a street corner as 
in a canvas-floored ring—but doing it in one place would 
simply get him arrested, while in the other, the same ac¬ 
tion will get him a very sizeable percentage of a million 
dollars. 

It may be far-fetched to compare natural-color cine- 
filming with the manly art of assault and battery, but they 
have this in common: each can be good or bad according 
to when and where they are practiced. Technically, it is 
possible to put a roll of Kodachrome into any substandard 
camera and photograph anything and everything in full 
color. Actually, misused color scenes can show as much 
bad judgment as fisticuffs in church. 

A year ago, when Kodachrome appeared (and seven 
years ago, when Kodacolor made its bow), the first im¬ 
pulse you and I and everybody else had was to make a bee¬ 
line for the nearest garden and expose hundreds of feet of 
useful film close-upping the posies. So what? We proved 
that the film would give us a very pleasing reproduction of 


the shape and color of the flowers. And we learned al¬ 
most as quickly that our most gorgeous colorfilming ef¬ 
forts were of no particular interest to audiences. 

At that point, nine out of ten of us started jumping to 
conclusions. Our finest color photography failed to in¬ 
terest audiences—the same audiences, perhaps, who liked 
our black-and-white. Ergo, color movies did not interest 
audiences. And nine out of ten of us went cheerfully back 
to black-and-white. 

And here and there the tenth cinefilmer reasoned dif¬ 
ferently. The color might be good, but was the film in¬ 
teresting as a picture? 

Looking at things this way, it isn't hard to see why so 
many home colorfilms landed on the shelf. All the 
thought had been devoted to making the color itself good, 
and little or none was left to give intelligence to what the 
picture was to say. Inevitably, audiences paid them the 
usual tribute accorded "dumb Doras": a moment's applause 
for their beauty, followed by huge quantities of indiffer¬ 
ence to their inarticulate maunderings. 

Once the situation has been reasoned out this far, only 
one conclusion can be reached: that a color picture, if 
made with the same attention to audience-appeal that 
would be exercised making the same film in black-and- 
white, ought to prove more interesting because of the addi¬ 
tion of color. Provided, always, that the color does not of 
itself divert the audience's attention from whatever the 
picture was trying to tell. 

Until the time comes when we can all shoot color exclu¬ 
sively, and the film manufacturers stop making black-and- 
white film, the best way to insure that color won't be fight¬ 
ing audience-appeal is to select for our color-films subjects 
which are definitely helped by color. To be filmically 
worthwhile, color must be a genuine part of the scene— 
not merely an embellishment. In general, if your picture 
concerns itself primarily with a place or thing shown, color 
is a pretty safe bet. On the other hand, when the picture 
deals primarily with something done, black-and-white is 
usually as good or better. 

One of the most discerning of filmsters in this connec¬ 
tion is that perennial competitor in the American Cinema¬ 
tographer's Contests, H. W. Voss, of Florida and points 
west. Mr. Voss' favorite shooting-ground is the "Wild 
West" of Yellowstone Park, the Jackson Hole country and 
the Grand Tetons. Time and again, as Contest-time drew 
near, the Editors would learn that that gentleman was sub¬ 
mitting two entries, the product of his summer's filming. 
One reel would be in black-and-white; the other in color. 
Each one would deal with a different type of subject. Each 
subject would prove ideally suited to the medium chosen 
for its presentation. 

The black-and-white entry usually dealt with some 
phase of the activities of the old West. Cattle-ranching— 
horse-raising—rodeos: every one an action-story. 

The color entry would deal with the country itself. 
"Wonderful Wyoming"—"The Rivers and Geysers of the 
Yellowstone": subjects in which color itself told half the 
story. 

In the monochrome productions, action was the keynote. 
At a real rodeo, the display of color is interesting, but 
only incidental to the action we've paid to see. We may 
remark, "That's a beautiful bay horse", or, "That fellow 
in the purple shirt certainly can ride"; but a minute later, 
the rider rockets through the dust, and we've quite for¬ 
gotten whether his shirt is purple or black. On the screen, 
we're interested in whether horse or man is going to win 
the battle: what they do—not how they look. 

In Voss' color films, colorful scenic beauty was the story 
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f the Family is 


P ICTURES in good continuity based on incidents in 
family life serve a double purpose. You have a hu¬ 
man-interest item of entertainment for any audience 
and, more, have a documentary film on direct concern to 
your own household. Here is a story in scenario form, easy 
to shoot and with your immediate family or friends as the 
subjects of your photography. 

The dissolves lift the film from the elementary ama¬ 
teur production as do the impressionistic scenes incorpor¬ 
ated between them. Sooner or later, every advanced 
amateur filmer has ambitions of making a symbolistic reel 
depicting the inner meaning of real events in subjective 
form. This one reveals the private thoughts of the listen¬ 
ers to a piano solo and is purposely in a light vein. Try 
it on your camera: 

MAIN TITLE: MUSIC HATH CHARMS. 

SCENE 1 : CLOSE-UP of the keyboard of your piano 
from a high camera angle, the keyboard extending diagon¬ 
ally across the screen. 

SCENE 2: MEDIUM SHOT from a similar camera 
angle of the piano. Mother leads Daughter by the hand 
to the piano bench. 

SCENE 3: MEDIUM SHOT from a low set-up. Daugh¬ 
ter is guided by Mother to a sitting position on the bench, 
her hands rise to the keys. Mother turns her head away 
from the piano and speaks a few words to those in the 
room. 

SCENE 4: LONG SHOT from Mother's point of view 
of the room's occupants. Seated informally on chairs and 
davenport are Uncle, Aunt, Sister, Brother and Father. 
On the floor sits the family dog. A typical domestic liv¬ 
ing-room scene. All are looking toward the piano. Mother 


enters from camera and takes chair at extreme left. They 
gaze expectantly at the piano. 

SCENE 5: LONG SHOT from guests' point of view of 
Daughter at the piano. She adjusts the position of the 
piano bench and fingers a music sheet. 

SCENE 6: MEDIUM SHOT of Daughter as she strikes 
the opening notes of her concerto. 

SCENE 7: CLOSE SHOT. Daughter's hands as they 
finger the keys. 

SCENE 8: LONG SHOT from the piano of the guests, 
listening. 

SCENE 9: MEDIUM SHOT of the guests in rapt at¬ 
tention, PANNING from right to left, and holding the shot 
on Mother's happy face. 

SCENE 10: CLOSE-UP. Mother's face beaming proud¬ 
ly at Daughter's accomplishments. DISSOLVE TO— 

SCENE 1 1 : CLOSE-UP. Mother in different dress, 
looking proudly down. 

SCENES 12 TO 15: Cut in some old scenes of Daugh¬ 
ter, first as a tiny baby and at successive stages of growth. 

SCENE 16: CLOSE-UP of Mother's face. (Continua¬ 
tion of Scene 1 1.) DISSOLVE TO— 


in This 
Scenario 


by 

Barry Staley 


SCENE 17: CLOSE-UP of Mother. (Continuation of 
Scene 10.) 

SCENE 18: CLOSE-UP of Uncle. Possibly he may hide 
a faint yawn behind cuoped fingers and his eyes droop 
slightly. DISSOLVE TO— 

SCENE 19: LONG SHOT, full figure, of Uncle in com¬ 
fortable sports clothes driving from the tee of his golf 
club. He wallops the ball mightily and proceeds down the 
fairway, away from the camera. 

SCENE 20: LONG SHOT. A pictorial stretch of the 
fairway. Uncle strides in from camera and down the fair¬ 
way towards the green. 

SCENE 21: MEDIUM SHOT. On green. Cup is 
prominent in composition. Golf ball bounces in from cam¬ 
era, rolls along green, drops in the cup. 

SCENE 22: LONG SHOT. Same angle as Scene 21. 

Continued on page 314 
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In Error 

9 Fotoshop, Inc., find that an erron¬ 
eous statement appeared in their dis¬ 
play advertisement in the June, 1936, 
edition of American Cinematographer. 
The price of Fotoshop Rapid Panchro¬ 
matic 16mm Film in 10-foot rolls was 
given as $3.75 per roll, two rolls for 
$5.50. The price per single roll is cor¬ 
rect but the price for two rolls on one 
order is $7.00—not $5.50 as stated. 


16mm Catalog 

9 Bell Gr Howell Company announces 
a new edition of its catalog of Sources 
of 16mm Films on Geography, Travel, 
and Natural Resources. The purpose of 
the catalog is to indicate as completely 
as possible the films available in this 
field and where they may be obtained by 
free loan, purchase, or rental. 

Especially noteworthy is the large 
number of sound films listed—87 in all. 
Among them are several of feature 
length, such "Thunder Over Mexico", 
"Isle of Peril" (life on the Faroe Is¬ 
lands), "Matto Grosso" (River of Doubt 
Country in South America), "N'Mango" 
(British Cameroons), "Trekking to Tim- 
buctoo", and "This is America". 

Also listed are timely sound film 
shorts, such as "Ethiopia" and "The 
Winter Olympic Games in Germany", 
several sound films on travel in Germany, 
three on coal mining, as well as a num¬ 
ber on tractors and oil. 

The National Park Service now has a 
full dozen films on National Parks, CCC 
and ECW work. 

Among new silent films is a fine list¬ 
ing of hunting and fishing subjects avail¬ 
able through Field Gr Stream magazine 
and the South Bend Bait Company. 
There are, too, films available on the 
construction of Boulder Dam. 

A Kodachrome silent film on Bermuda 
is listed as available from the Cunard 
White Star Limited. 

The catalog may be obtained from 
Films Division, Bell & Howell Company, 
1801 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, by 
sending 25 cents in stamps to help de¬ 
fray the cost of preparation and mail¬ 
ing. 


WHEELS 

OF INDUSTRY 


SOS Catalog 

9 A ninety-page catalog of Cinema 
Equipment and Supplies for Theatre and 
Allied Fields has been issued by Sales- 
On-Sound Corporation, New York City. 
This catalog brings practically every 
conceivable type of sound equipment, 
supplies and accessories for any part of 
any theatre. 

The preface lists such classifications 
as: Amplifiers, Sound-heads, Project¬ 

ors, Sound Systems, Portables, Lamp- 
houses, 16mm Equipment, Booth Equip¬ 
ment, Public Address, Studio and Labor¬ 
atory Equipment, Sound Screens, Lenses 
and Reflectors, Opera Chairs, Supplies for 
Stage and Auditorium, Current Supply 
Devices, and Air Conditioning. A con¬ 
siderable number of these items are 
manufactured products of S.O.S., of¬ 
fered direct to theatres at decided 
economies. 

Kodachrome Titles 

• Bell Gr Howell Company announces 
Titlecraft color titles for Kodachrome 
film in both 16mm and 8mm. 

These color titles are said to be bril¬ 
liant, clear, and readable, and are avail¬ 
able in four different tones: Blue, with 
purple and pink overtones, pale pink 
letters; dark green, with gold overtones, 
pale gold letters; brown, with orange 
overtones, yellow letters; brown, with 
green overtones, pale green letters. Col¬ 
or tones may be ordered to fit the char¬ 
acter and mood of the sequence into 
which the titles are to be spliced. 

The lettering may be had in standard 
type or junior letter styles on any back¬ 
ground shown in the Titlecraft sample 
book, copies of which are available at 
Bell Gr Howell dealers. 

Tripod Screen 

• This model is now available in three 
sizes, 30x40", 36x48" and 42x56". It 
is said to be durable, compact, conven¬ 
iently portable, beautifully finished, 
rigid in use and simple in operation. It 
can be raised to a height of 7 V 2 feet 
from the floor. Operation is simple and 
accomplished after an improved man¬ 
ner. There are no thumb-screws to 
manipulate—as all adjustments are 
readily effected by means of spring re¬ 


lease catches enabling one to set the 
screen at a desired height with instant¬ 
aneous ease. Its various features include 
solid steel legs, doubly reenforced bronz¬ 
ed machined bushings which holds the 
legs firmly in place and brackets extend¬ 
ing from the spring tube which support 
the screen. The tube is pivoted onto the 
tripod in a manner that will enable it 
to withstand consistent usage. Legs and 
roller tube are finished in black crackle, 
the tripod tube is nickel plated, the 
cloth beaded in conformity with the 
quality of other Britelie-Truvision 
Screens. A solid leather handle attached 
to the tube facilitates ease in carrying. 

8mm Slitter 

• J. C. Haile Gr Sons of Cincinnati an¬ 
nounce a slitter for 8mm film. This is 
sold to assist those who use the double 
8mm for titles and do their own proces¬ 
sing. In addition to this this company 
also markets an 8mm film of the posi¬ 
tive type for reversing. It is sold with 
or without processing privileges and in 
either 25 foot or 100 foot lengths. 

Movie University 

© A traveling university, the largest 
educational institution in the world, with 
an enrolled student body of more than 
20 million, is predicted within the next 
few years, by George J. Zehrung, Di¬ 
rector of the Motion Picture Bureau of 
the Y.M.C.A. Courses, taught entirely 
or supplemented by educational films, 
will go regularly, at a very nominal ex¬ 
pense to groups of students, no matter 
whether they live in one of the great 
cities, or the wildest mountain ridge or 
the western plains. It is conceivable 
that every course now given at any uni¬ 
versity, from archaeology to medicine, 
can be included in the new university's 
curriculum, Mr. Zehrung declares. 

Filter Holder 

© Harrison Gr Harrison announce an 
improvement in the adapter for their 
filter holder which links this accessory 
to the tripod and camera. The new unit 
permits changing the angle of the hold¬ 
er at any time. The rod and holder 
are never rigid under the new plan of 
fastening. 







UNDISPUTED LEADER OF THE 16 MM. FIELD 




BASIC FEATURES 

Adjustable opening shutter 
•Variable camera speeds 
from 8 to 64 frames per sec¬ 
ond • Ground glass focusing 
• Interchangeable 100- and 
200-foot film chambers • 
One- and eight-frame hand 
cranks for forward or reverse 
film winding • Individual 
foot meter • Single frame 
counter • Double lens turret 

ACCESSORIES 

Tripod • Tripod truck • Masks 
of any desired design»Six in¬ 
terchangeable lenses ranging 
from 1 5 mm. wide angle to 6- 
inch telephoto • Lens exten¬ 
sion tube outfit for filming 
objects as small as .047 inches 
in width • Electric motor 
drive • Electric release con¬ 
trol outfit • Remote control 
outfit • Reflex finder image 
magnifier 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Ilium SMTTEII 


A small hand machine of extreme ac¬ 
curacy. Hardened and ground steel 
cutting wheels—operation very simple, 
just draw film thru to slit to exact 
8mm width. Includes high contrast 
developer formula for titles. Price 
§4.50 postpaid if your local dealer 
does not carry in stock. 

Positive film for titles. 16mm double 
perforated for use in double 8mm 
cameras, $1.00 per 25-foot roll. In¬ 
cludes later free development and re¬ 
turn. Same film, no development, 55c 
per roll. Postpaid Ohio orders add 
3 % sales tax. 

J. C. HAILE & SONS 
Motion Picture Department 
215 Walnut St. Cincinnati, Ohio 



Announcing 

KIN-O-LITX 
>o. :t 

Super-Sensitive 

"PAX” 

REVERSAL FILM 
Representing an ultimate, present-day 
perfection. Kin-O-Lux No. 3 (in Lav¬ 
ender Box > is so exceedingly well bal¬ 
anced for yellow, red and green rays, 
that it enables one to dispense with 
the use of a green filter. This film is 
exceedingly fine grain and has a speed 
of 26° Scheiner outdoors and 28° in 
artificial light. 

100 ft., $6.00 50 ft., $3.50 

Each roll is Processed and Scratch- 
proofed Free of Charge 
For further information, send for 
Booklet “D” 

KIN-O-LUX, Inc. 

105 West 40th Street - - New York 



Eliminate Guesswork 

View along the optical axis of your 
16mm Camera lens. 16mm 

OPTIAX VIEWER 

Has standard lens thread 
$ 12.50 

Know the exact number of Frames ex¬ 
posed and wound back. For accurate 
Double and Multiple Exposure work. 

SINGLE-FRAME COUNTER 
Fits All Victor $12.50 No Fitting 

Models Required 

At your dealer or write to 

ART WOLFF 

1 59 N. State Street Room 900 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 



CRAIG 

SPLICER and REWINDS 


CRAIG JUNIOR COMBINATION $8.50 

Junior Splicer with two geared rewinds 
all mounted on 21" board. 

CRAIG MOVIE SUPPLY CO. 

1053 So. Olive St. Los Angeles, Cal. 


HERE'S HOW 

By A.S.C. Members 


In the July, 1935 issue of 
American Cinematographer, on 
pages 306 and 316 there is an 
article on “Home Reversal De¬ 
velopment of Alovie FilmA I 
ivould like to have a little infor¬ 
mation on the part appearing on 
page 316 covering “Printing 
Method r 

1. You state there that only 
same exposure is needed when 
using positive as is used when us¬ 
ing pan film. I do not find this 
true unless there's something 1 do 
wrong because I get a very dark 
picture as though under-exposed. 
Should not one or two stops more 
be used when using regular posi¬ 
tive stock? 

2. Also in event of under-ex¬ 
posed film, what one of the pro¬ 
cesses will take care of this? On 
an under-exposure should the 
films be left in the first develop¬ 
ment longer or shorter, or should 
it be kept under the flashing light 
longer or shorter, or should the 
last development time be varied? 

3. Also as to the D-76 De¬ 
veloper, should this be used full 
strength on the first development 
and for how long? 

4. I also find that the emul¬ 
sion side of the film has a sort of 
brownish cast to it when com¬ 
pleted. Is this caused by the 
acid-stop-bath or what? And 
how can it be eliminated? 

— R. J. Daughterty. 

In your question No. 1 you say that 
our article states that same exposure can 
be used on positive as is used for pan 
film. If you will read further, you will 
notice that it says "when you have blue 
light." This, of course, is true because 
the basic sensitivity of all film is in the 
blue. In other words, the silver grains 
are sensitive to blue only and all film 
must have the silver in the emulsion, so 
if you used pan film and had only blue 
light it would not be any faster under 
those conditions than positive film. If 
you have any shadows in your picture it 
is natural that positive film will go very 
dark as there is very little blue light in 
shadows. Also if you have a green back¬ 
ground, the green will go dark. Shoot 
positive film about two stops wider open 
than pan. 

Question No. 2: When your film is 
under-exposed it is better to carry it a 
little further in the first development. 


Your greatest control is in the first de¬ 
velopment. 

Question No. 3: Use the D-76 Devel¬ 
oper full strength in the first develop¬ 
ment. The length of time is going to be 
controlled by the exposure you gave the 
film in your camera as explained in the 
answer to your question No. 2. 

Question No. 4: The reason you are 
getting q brownish cast on your emulsion 
side is that you do not wash the film long 
enough after taking it out of your acid- 
stop-bath. Each washing operation 
should be not less than five minutes in 
water that is flowing vigorously. 

—A.S.C. 

During the past several years 
1 have printed 16mm pictures for 
a very good customer of this lab¬ 
oratory. 1 have used Dupont 
16mm positive film for these 
prints. 

Sometime ago this customer no¬ 
tified me that my prints wouldn't 
feed well through their R.C.A. 
sound projectors. An investiga¬ 
tion showed that the developed 
film was of much different size 
than undeveloped material, due 
to expansion during development 
and shrinking during the drying 
process. 

The next order zvas handled 
with great care, especially in the 
removing of excess zvater from 
the film previous to drying, and 
during the drying time. I pro¬ 
jected every one of the prints in 
my Filmo projector and they 
went through all right, but again 
the customer complained that the 
prints gave them trouble in the 
projector. 

1 tried a Chrome alum stop 
bath recommended by Dupont, 
but it did not seem to remedy the 
condition according to the report 
from my customer. 

1 have exhausted all experi¬ 
mentation possibilities; can you 
suggest any remedy for me. 

— A. Manrique. 

It would not be fair to say that any 
one brand of safety film will stretch or 
shrink more than another. According to 
reports we have received from reliable 
laboratories making 16mm positive prints 
it would seem that it is reasonable to 
expect the film to stretch to such an ex¬ 
tent that the distance between perfor¬ 
ations is .304". As you know the dis¬ 
tance between the sprocket holes in 
16mm film is .300". We have heard of 
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CINEODE 


PRESENTS 
A NEW LINE OF 



16MM 

MOTION PICTURE 

FILMS 


SEMI-ORTHO 

per 100 feet . . 

RAPID PANCHROMATIC 
per 100 feet .... 
ULTRA-RAPID 
PANCHROMATIC 

per 100 feet ... 

Eastman SUPER-X Pan¬ 
chromatic NEGATIVE 
and POSITIVE 

per 100 feet . . 

All Prices Include Processing 

PRINTINC DUPLI ™J!t!S 

TITLING EDITINC 

Write to 

Cineque Laboratories, Inc. 
123 W. 64th Street 
New York City 


$2 50 

$4 5° 

$5 50 

$7 50 


GOERZ 


LENSES 

Accuracy in manufacture and accuracy 
in performance characterize Gocrz 
Lenses. To the insistence on these 
attributes is due. in main measure, 
the confidence and pleasure felt by 
the purchaser—and the justified en¬ 
dorsement of the dealer. Cinematic 
pleasures are immeasurably enhanced 
thru the use of Coerz Lenses. 

Literature on request 

C. P. Goerz American Optical Co. 
317 East 34th St. New York 


The New 16mm 

PANCHROMATIC NEGATIVES 

(Eastman, Agfa, Dupont) 

will surDrise vou with their fine qual¬ 
ity. their beautiful tones and grainless 
reproductions, if you have them devel¬ 
oped by the 

DUNNINC CRAINLESS METHOD 

DUNNING PROCESS COMPANY 

932 N. La Brea Avenue 
Hollywood, Calif. 

(35mm reduced to 16mm) 


LEICA, CONTAX, ROLLEFLEX, 
EXAKTA and other cameras at 

Morgan Camera Shop 

6305 Sunset Blvd.. Hollywood, Calif. 


this film shrinking to .292” between 
sprocket holes. 

It is the contention that the pull down 
clow on projectors should have a stroke 
to make contact with the sprocket when 
the stretch has a maximum of .304” be¬ 
tween sprockets. If it is less than this, 
the claw will naturally ride on the film 
until it contacts the hoie and then pull 
the film down. 

You might check the particular pro¬ 
jector to determine the pull down stroke. 
It may be out of adjustment. Also if it 
is the type that has a double claw it may 
be possible that one claw contacts the 
hole and the other claw rides on the film. 
This would create a pressure in the gate. 

There is very little we can do about 
the stretching and shrinking of acetate 
film. We must have safety film for use 
in commercial and home work and there¬ 
fore the manufacturers of projectors en¬ 
deavor to build in a "factor of toler¬ 
ance" so as to take care of this condi¬ 
tion. 

Notes on Nautical Filming 

Continued from page 304 

ruins of Old Panama, or the skyline of 
New York, study the scene to determine 
the best method available to get the 
finest results possible under the pre¬ 
vailing circumstances. When taking 
"long shots," always give consideration 
to improvement which addition of suit¬ 
able foreground might make. If your 
friends or shipmates constitute the fore¬ 
ground, having them look at the point 
of interest you are photographing and 
not at the camera, will usually give a 
better composition from a pictorial 
standpoint. 

Outstanding photographs are made by 
looking after every detail, no matter 
how trifling. It is appropriate to recall 
the words of Michael Angelo, "Trifles 
make perfection—and perfection is no 
trifle." Make this motto of the Old 
Master your guiding star and watch how 
the quality of your movies improves. 

What to Shoot at Texas 
Centennial 

Continued from page 302 
the cause of the beginning of the end of 
Texas' fight for her independence from 
Mexico. 

While you're in San Antonio, a city 
which its Chamber of Commerce has 
named the "Winter Playground of 
America", you will delight in the Mex¬ 
ican quarters, the street venders of pra¬ 
lines, the peculiar intermingling of the 
bustle of Northerners and the sleepy in¬ 
difference of the Mexicans. And trees 
—lovely, spreading, heavy shade trees 
and moss. 

Houston, the largest city of Texas, 
both numerically and in point of land 


covered, is famous for two things tor 
the filmer. First, historically, is the 
San Jacinto Battleground, twenty miles 
down the ship channel from Houston. It 
was on this historic spot that the 
wounded Houston won Texas' independ¬ 
ence, and the place fairly reeks with 
the ghosts of the brave men who won 
our independence. 

About fifteen years ago business men 
of Houston, aided by Federal grants, 
built the Houston ship channel. It was 
built to allow the biggest ocean-going 
vessels to come some 50 miles inland, 
and in '28 and '29 I've seen tankers, 
freighters, and passenger vessels forming 
a veritable parade up and down the 
channel. At places, for instance at Mor¬ 
gan's Point, the boats look as if they 
were sliding on the land, for the chan¬ 
nel is a bit narrower there. 

Houston is more like Los Angeles than 
any other place I've seen. It's clean, 
has wide streets, and goes in for tricky 
hotte dogge shoppees and fine cars. And 
it has the most modern busses in the 
country. 

At Houston also is one of the most 
beautiful universities in America. I 
might be a bit prejudiced because it is 
my alma mater, but if you see Rice In¬ 
stitute while you're in Houston, you are 
in for a beautiful sight. Not only are 
the buildings beautiful, but the year- 
round moisture in that climate makes it 
possible for the gardener to make a 
flower paradise. 

Yes, if you are looking for something 


Don't Guess 

Write S.O.S. 

Exceptional values offered every day 
by S. O. S. in equipment for 

STUDIO-RECORDING 
PROJECTION & LABORATORY 

Brand new 16mm Sound-on-Film and 
silent cameras, printers, projectors, 
amplifiers. A few bargains on used 
equipments also available. Send for 
lists. 

Get our new 90-page catalog 
Place your name on our mailing list 
now! 

S. 0. S. C0RP., 1600 Broadway, N. Y.City 

“World’s Largest Mail Order House" 

REFERENCES—Any bank in N. Y. 


HOLLYWOOD 

REVERSAL 

16mm Film 

A full Panchromatic Reversal 16mm 
Film . . . Fine Grain . . . Speed . . .Low 
Priced. Includes processing. 

100-ft. roll 
$4.25 

Holly woodland Studios 

9320 California Avenue 
South Gate, California 
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new to film, you can’t go wrong if you 
tour Texas this year. From the endless 
plains of West Texas to the Piny Woods 
of East Texas, and from the high cattle 
country of the Panhandle to the invit¬ 
ingly cool Gulf, Texas is yours to enjoy. 
And to enjoy reliving thru your movies. 
If this article seems to smack too strong¬ 


ly of local Chambers of Commerce, 
please pardon it. But honestly, you'll 
love the filming opportunities Texas of¬ 
fers you especially this year. Take it 
from one who is not native born, yet 
who loves the Big State, you simply must 
fill your film album with myriads of col¬ 
orful shots of the Southwest. 


SELECTIONS IN COLOR 


ECONOMICAL 

1 tint m 

Motion Picture 
Films ... 


Stop those “footage” worries. 
Longer—better—more interesting 
scenes are yours with these films. 


Continued from page 306 


told. Nothing much happened; people 
appeared now and then, but what they 
did was of no consequence. Where they 
were, what they saw, was everything. 
The delicate pastel-tinted creams, butfs 
and blues of the fumaroles—the amaz¬ 
ing reds, purples and whites of Zion 
Canyon—the rainbows flickering in 
"Old Faithful's" snowy white spray— 
the unbelievable blue of Crater Lake: 
the story there was color, and it had to 
be told on the screen with color. 

Not all of us, though, can start a va¬ 
cation planning to bring back two or 
more separate productions. If we shoot 
any color, it must be used as part of a 
black-and-white picture. Esthetically, 
this may be all wrong, but budgets us¬ 
ually overrule esthetics, even in profes¬ 
sional filming. With the proper selec¬ 
tion of subjects, and intelligent editing 
and titles, color can be used very suc¬ 
cessfully to add a "punch" of eye-appeal 
to important parts of a picture. 

The first thing, of course, is to plan 
the camera's itinerary so that the color- 
shots can be grouped into definite se¬ 
quences, each of which climaxes a cer¬ 
tain part of the story. Best of all, hold 
the color for the climaxing sequence of 
the picture, if you can. And plan your 
continuity so that the transitions from 
black-and-white to color won't be too 
startlingly abrupt. 

An excellent recent example of this 
type of picture was "Southwestern Won¬ 
derlands," photographed by John F. 
Criswell. The "story" of this picture 
was a tour of the National Parks in the 
Southwest—Zion Canyon, Bryce Canyon, 
Cedar Breaks and the Grand Canyon. 
About a quarter of the film's four hun¬ 
dred feet was in Kodachrome. In each 
case, the color marked the climax of 
that particular part of the picture. The 
"story" would be developed as far as 
possible in black-and-white, and then 
a title would hint at the glorious display 
of color in that region—and Kodachrome 
would take up the thread of the story 
until a definite change of thought led to 
the next episode. In every instance, the 
descriptive titles were made on cards 
decorated with simple pen-and-ink 
sketches of the scene which was to be 
shown thereafter. In some instances, the 
last black-and-white scene of a se¬ 
quence would be either a duplicate of 
the succeeding color-shot, or of a very 


similar scene. Thus the audience was 
prepared for the color when it came; 
color was something expected—some¬ 
thing necessary, rather than an abrupt 
surprise. 

In any color-filming, there are cer¬ 
tain basic rules to the game. Experienced 
black-and-white filmers have learned, 
for instance, that a person near rhe 
camera will dominate one farther away; 
that a person in the sunlight will domin¬ 
ate one beside him, but in the shade; 
that a person clad in white will attract 
attention from one clad in gray or black 
clothes. 

Much the same sort of thing applies 
in color-filming, too. A bright coior 


$ 2.19 

$ 7.00 

$ 4.25 


SEMI-ORTHO 
per 100 ft. roll 

2 rolls—$4.00 

RAPID PANCHROMATIC 
per 100 ft. roll 

2 rolls—$7.00 

ULTRA-RAPID 
PANCHROMATIC 
per 100 ft. roll 

2 rolls—$8.00 

Prices Include Complete Processing 

Send for film circular A-8 

Used photographic equipment, 
STILL or CINE, purchased or ac¬ 
cepted in trade. Exceptional al¬ 
lowances. 

FOTOSIIOI*. Inc. 

136^-A West 32nd Street 
New York City 


Keep 

FREE 


Vacation Movies 
FROM WOBB 


For steady pictures, that you can show without apologies 
along, on your vacation trip, a 


take 


Da-mtE 


fti xiroii 

CAMERA SUPPORT 


Wherever you go, you will use your Da-Lite 
Unipod because it is so light and easy to carry. 
The No. 2 (illustrated) weighs only 10 ozs. It is 
made of two tubular members that telescope and 
can be extended to eye level quickly, or collapsed to 
11" for carrying. It is held by a strap around 
the neck and rests against the body. The No. 1 
Unipod rests on the ground and extends to 60". 
Ask to see these indispensable accessories and Da- 
Lite Screens at your dealer’s today! Or write 
direct for illustrated literature! 

DA-LITE SCIIEEA CO.. I AC. 

2723 No. Crawford Ave. Chicago, Illinois 

Quality Screens tor More Than a Quarter Century. 



Da- 

LI 

IT 

e Screens 

AND MOVIE ACCESSORIES 
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Some movie makers use the old 
family bed-sheet as a screen, 
some not so particular flash their 
'shots' on bare walls, 


but 


for 

Perfection 

in 

Projection 


1 


BAITtLITe 

tru vision 

portable projection 
screens 


will almost always dominate a soft or 
neutral-colored object. Certain colors 
—especially reds and blues—are partic¬ 
ular "scene-stealers". In black-and- 
white, a moving object will almost always 
draw your attention from one that is 
motionless: but in a color scene, a strong¬ 
ly red or blue object, whether or not it 
moves, will pull your eyes away from a 
far larger moving object or person. One 
of my earlier color-scenes is a medium- 
shot of a very pretty girl under a tree; 
composition and lighting favor the girl's 
face, but there is a patch of sky show¬ 
ing through the tree which shows up 
unexpectedly blue in the distance—and 
though I've run the scene a hundred 
times, I can never keep my eyes from 
rushing unbidden to be irritated by that 
unnatural bit of sky! 


The softer color-renderings are there¬ 
fore vastly preferable in a color-film. It 
is nice, of course, if you can get these 
by selecting the right subjects; but if 
you can't, the camera can often help 
you. Underexposure tends (up to a cer¬ 
tain point) to brighten colors; overex¬ 
posure tends to soften them. So if you 
want soft tones in your picture, delib¬ 
erately overexpose a bit. A degree slow¬ 
er on your meter's film-speed setting 
will generally suffice. 

Another useful trick is to take ad¬ 
vantage of the narrower latitude of color 
emulsions. There is far less range be¬ 
tween correct exposure and dead-black 
underexposure than in black-and-white, 
so by keeping unwanted strong colors 
in the heavy shadows, you can virtually 
eliminate them. 


BRITELITE-TRU VISION 
CRYSTAL BEADED SCREENS 

are recommended by 
dealers everywhere 

MOTION PICTURE SCREEN 
& ACCESSORIES CO. 

526 West 26th Street New York 


Hugo Meyer 

LENSES 

for . . . 
DISTANCE 
SPORT 
AND WIDE 
ANGLE 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

A wide and comprehensive 
assortment of Hugo Meyer 
Cine Lenses includes photo¬ 
graphic objectives for prac¬ 
tically every purpose. If 
you are a devotee of the 
Outdoors — fond of Sports 
and Travel—you will find 
that Hugo Meyer Lenses, 
known the world over for 
their qualities of extreme 
precision, high correction, 
dependability and brilliance, 
will enhance the effective¬ 
ness of your camera and 
afford you a greater pleas¬ 
ure in your photographic 
work. 

Literature on Request 

HUGO MEYER & CO. 

I 245 West 55th Street 
New York 




REDUCTIONS 

ENLARGEMENTS • 
DUPLICATES • 


GEO. W. COLBURN 

SdacuiE. 

• 7IOO N.Washtenaw Ave 

• CHICAGO. ILL 



ALL THE FAMILY IS IN THIS SCENARIO 

Continued from page 307 


The unoccupied green. Uncle strides in 
from camera, stops, searches the scene 
for ball. Then, unbelieving, walks to 
cup and peers in. 

SCENE 23: CLOSE SHOT. Uncle dis¬ 
covers the miracle. A hole-in-one! 
With hand lifts ball from cup. 

SCENE 24: MEDIUM SHOT. Uncle 
doing a wild Indian dance on the green 
in celebration of every golfer's ambition 
materialized. DISSOLVE TO— 

SCENE 25: CLOSE-UP. Uncle. 
(Continuation of Scene 18.) A ghost of 
a smile comes to his face. A far-away 
gleam to his eyes. 

SCENE 26: CLOSE-UP. Aunt's 
face in listening pose. DISSOLVE TO— 

SCENE 27: MEDIUM SHOT of 
bridge foursome at table. Aunt is fac¬ 
ing the camera. 

SCENE 28: CLOSE SHOT from same 
direction but higher camera angle, 
shooting down. On the table before 
Aunt, in neat stacks, are twelve tricks. 
One card remains in her hand. She 
plays it to the table. Three other cards 
flutter down. Aunt gathers in the 
trick. Her hand counts and we see the 
seven odd tricks—a grand slam. 

SCENE 29: CLOSE-UP. Aunt's 

smiling triumphant face. DISSOLVE 
TO— 

SCENE 30: CLOSE-UP. Aunt. 

(Continuation of Scene 26.) 

SCENE 31: CLOSE-UP. Sister's 

face. DISSOLVE TO— 

SCENE 32: MEDIUM SHOT. Ex¬ 
terior of motion picture theater. The 
program is placarded, or a flaming post¬ 
er is visible. Sister enters and studies it, 
moves to right. 

SCENE 33: MEDIUM SHOT. Cash¬ 
ier's booth at movie theater. Sister en¬ 


ters from left to window, buys a ticket, 
exits to theater entrance. DISSOLVE 
TO— 

SCENE 34: CLOSE-UP of Sister. 
(Continuation of Scene 31.) A longing, 
wistful expression comes over her face. 

SCENE 35: CLOSE-UP of Brother's 
face, absently staring at piano. DIS¬ 
SOLVE TO— 

SCENE 36: LONG SHOT at base¬ 
ball or football field, or Brother diving 
into a swimming pool, or other favorite 
pastime. DISSOLVE TO— 

SCENE 37: CLOSE-UP. Brother. 
(Continuation of Scene 35.) He fidg¬ 
ets restlessly. 

SCENE 38: CLOSE-UP. Father's 
face. DISSOLVE TO— 

SCENE 39: CLOSE SHOT. Father 
seated at desk or table. Before him 
are collection of monthly bills and an 
open checkbook holding one check which 
he is signing. He tears it from book, 
places it with one of the bills. 

SCENE 40: CLOSE-UP. Open check¬ 
book on desk. Father's hands take it 
up, open it to last stub. On this stub 
we can read (use an INSERT if neces¬ 
sary) the inscription: Balance, $0.13. 

SCENE 41: CLOSE-UP of Father's 
worried face, at the desk. DISSOLVE 
TO— 

SCENE 42: CLOSE-UP of Father's 
face. (Continuation of Scene 38.) 

SCENE 43: CLOSE-UP of family 
Dog. Sitting, looking into camera at 
his level. DISSOLVE TO 

SCENE 44: CLOSE SHOT of Dog in 
yard gnawing on huge bone. DISSOLVE 
TO— 

SCENE 45: CLOSE-UP of Dog's head. 
Possibly you can get him to lick his 
chops. (Continuation of Scene 43.) 
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SCENE 46: CLOSE-UP of Daugh¬ 
ter's hands fingering the piano keys. 
(Continuation of Scene 7.) With an 
impressive gesture, they reach the con¬ 
clusion of the concerto and lift above 
the keyboard. 

SCENE 47: MEDIUM SHOT. Daugh¬ 
ter has finished her performance. She 
turns and rises from the piano bench, 
leaves it. 

SCENE 48: LONG SHOT of the 
guests. (Continuation of Scene 8.) 
Mother's face wreathes in smiles, she 
applauds vigorously. Abruptly, as 
though brought face to face with sud¬ 
den reality, the other listeners snap in¬ 
to set smiles and polite handclapping. 

SCENE 49: MEDIUM SHOT, as in 
Scene 9, PANNING from left to right 
and catching the many expressions, to 
the DOG. 

SCENE 50: CLOSE-UP. Dog's 
head. He is barking enthusiastically. 

FADE OUT. 

Here you have a different type of film, 
covering quite a range of visual activ¬ 
ity, with a bit of Eugene O'Neill flavor. 
The dissolves show what each person is 
thinking under the piano's spell. It 
comes well within the impressionistic 
category, yet is good fun. Give more 
rehearsal than usual to your characters 
so as to get just the right expressions in 
your close-ups. 


If Story is Not the Thing, 
What Is? 

Continued from page 303 

dios. This man, still bewildered and as¬ 
tonished by it all, takes it all in and 
is quick to take advantage of it, only to 
turn out a list of flops, then to hit it 
again by accident. This because very 
few men are able to oversee the filmic 
structure and possess a complete and 
intimate knowledge of the filmic laws 
and how to apply them. 

Making pictures is not a hit or miss 
process, as Hollywood is prone to make 
one believe, and the sooner this is real¬ 
ized the sooner will it be able for Hol¬ 
lywood to raise the percentage of suc¬ 
cessful pictures. 

But it is impossible, as yet, for Hol¬ 
lywood to discard the hit-or-miss pro¬ 
cess of picture production because it 
disregards entirely the ultimate aim and 
appeal of pictures and does not possess 
the ability to correctly analyze this aim 
and appeal due to its preference to 
staring itself blind on the superficialities 
of the picture-production process. 

In my following article entitled, "The 
Film is Not the Thing," I shall analyze 
and describe the ultimate aim of pic¬ 
tures. 


PRICE 

REDUCED! 


The famous BELTIPOD, long a favorite with 
meticulous cine travelers who demand smooth 
movies, now costs you only 


$5.oo 


Smooth movies of your travels mean better pro¬ 
jection and action. Make this year’s travel movies 
smoothlv from a compact, convenient BELTI¬ 
POD. ' 


And don’t forget •— films 
stored in STRONGBOX 
HUMIDORS stay fresh 
and pliable. 

8mm Size. 

16mm Size. 




ail. T: \J-iaca. 

CLKE £ 312 WEST PAGE 

vjfr EowPM cwr AMft Tu^ftaxrur : 
DALLAS TEXAS 


Back Issues 

AMERICAN 

CINEMATOGRAPHER 

are priced at 
30c EACH 

We have copies back to 1921, 
not all of each year, 
but many. 

AMERICAN 
CINEMATOGRAPHER 
6331 Hollywood Blvd. 
Hollywood, Calif. 


16 mm RECORDING 16 mm 

Professional Sound Direct on Film 
USINC THE DOUBLE SYSTEM 

Our 16mm Optical Printing prints the 
sound track correctly without duping. 

• Mfr. of 16mm and 35mm Recording 
Heads, Amplifiers, Developing Machines, 
Printers, Etc. 

CINEMA ARTS—CRAFTS 
918 N. Fairfax HE-1984 Hollywood, Calif. 


THE DU MORR RADIAL WIPE 

produces wipes synchronized with the camera 

Available in three models 

CINE - KODAK SPECIAL — VICTOR MODEL FIVE 
FILM0 70A, D,DA & E, (equipped for hand cranking) 
No modification of Camera—Simple to Operate 
Write tor full particulars—Specify Camera 
|. D. Cochrane, Jr., 734 Brooks Ave., Wyoming 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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CLASSI FIED ADVERTISING 


Do Your Cutting Right in the 
Camera 

Continued from page 305 

Close-ups of the speckled beauties siz¬ 
zling in the pan, with hungry-mouthed 
fishermen lurking around in close-ups 
add to the completeness of your filmic 
answer, while for a fadeout, a close shot 
of the fish being eaten is streets ahead 
of the conventional sunset. 

Eliminating the alibis for subject- 
matter, there is still quite a bit of room 
for waste film in the shots that are 
NG'd for bad photography or useiess 
action. These things can't always be 
avoided, even by the best of us; but 
the possibility of their happening can 
certainly be reduced. 

In these days of fast lenses and ac¬ 
curate exposure-meters, errors in ex¬ 
posure should be close to the vanishing 
point. If experience hasn't made cor¬ 
rect exposure almost second nature, by 
all means use a meter. The less thought 
you have to give to the mechanics of 
running the camera, the more will be 
left for selecting truly telling action. 
That goes for filtering, lighting and the 
rest of the technicalities, too. 

Camera-movement is a chapter unto 
itself. Most vacation-films are injured 
by careless panning and tilting. There 
should be a legitimate reason for every 
move of the camera. Generally speak¬ 
ing, if you have to move your head to 
take in the full meaning of the scene 
as you see it, the camera should pan 
or tilt in filming the scene; if you see 
the really important part of the scene 
without moving your head, the camera 
had better be held stationary. When 
you do move the camera, make sure 
that the beginning and end of the 
move are dictated by more than mere 
happenstance. And remember—always 
pan slower than what you think is too 
slow. It'll still be too fast on the 
screen, for even with a normal lens, the 
camera looks at a scene as through a 
field glass! 

As for camera angles, if your vacation 
film is of the "where" variety, stick to 
the longer shots. If it is of the "what" 
type, only the closer, more intimate shots 
can fully reveal the "what." 

The human factor—the folks you 
photograph—can often waste a lot of 
film if you don't plan otherwise. Very 
few of us, especially the sort of folks 
that go places with cinamateurs, ore 
intentionally ridiculous in front of a 
camera. The silly capers most vacation 
subjects cut can almost always be traced 
to the fact that the victim is embar¬ 
rassed, and doesn't know what to do 
with himself. Given something definite 
and natural to do, even the clumsiest 
half-wit can act reasonably human. 

Gus is on his vacation now. If he 
remembers that his vacation movies 


Rates: Seven cents a word. Minimum 
charge, one dollar per insertion. 


FOR SALE—MISCELLANEOUS 


AMAZING VALUES—Greater bargains only 
made possible by our tremendous purchas¬ 
ing power. Cameras, Tripods, Recording 
Systems, Projectors, Printers, Moviolas, 
Motors, Magazines, Animators, Galvanomet¬ 
ers, new and used. We’ll trade. S.O.S., 
1600 Broadway, New York. 


WE BUY, SELL AND RENT PROFESSIONAL 
AND 16mm EQUIPMENT NEW AND USED. 
WE ARE DISTRIBUTORS FOR ALL LEAD¬ 
ING MANUFACTURERS. RUBY CAM¬ 
ERA EXCHANGE, 729 Seventh Ave., N, 
Y. C. Established since 1910. 


LARGEST STOCK FIRST CLASS UP TO DATE 
CAMERA EOUIPMENT IN THE WORLD— 
Rebuilt silenced and standard Bell & How¬ 
ell 170c Cameras—Hi-Speed gear boxes— 
Hi-Speed check pawl shuttles, new Fear¬ 
less shuttles for Bell & Howell. Silent Mov¬ 
iola Model D. Two Single System cameras 
complete with sound equipment. DeBrie 
Model M, with 3 lenses, automatic dis¬ 
solve, complete outfit. DeBrie slow-mo- 
tion camera with prism focus and motor. 
Bell & Howell rebuilt Splicers as new. 
Portable blimp with follow focus for Mitch¬ 
ell Camera. 100 ft. Stineman Developing 
outfit. Used Holmes 35mm Sound on Film 
Projector complete. Precision, DeBrie, and 
Bell & Howell pan and tilt tripods. Bell 
& Howell 100 ft.. 400 ft. magazines. Mot¬ 
ors, sunshades, finders, lenses and all ac¬ 
cessories. Write, wire nr cable. MOTION 
PICTURE CAMERA SUPPLY. INC., 723 
SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
CINECAMERA. 


DEBRIE Model L, complete, converted for 
Bi-pack or Du-pack with outside Bell & 
Howell magazines, special takeup, perfect 
registration assured, sliding ground glass 
focus, outfit complete with four Bell & 
Howell magazines, six DeBrie inside maga¬ 
zines, motor drive, cases, Model C pan 
and tilt tripod. Price $1450. BASS 
CAMERA COMPANY, 179 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


ASK THOSE WHO HAVE BOUGHT! Don’t won¬ 
der, take advantage—Look—RCA Photo¬ 
phone Variable Area Studio Recorders, 
brand new, $1,495.00; Background Pro¬ 
jection Screens, from $144.00; Fox Movie¬ 
tone Recording Cameras, $975.00; RCA Re- 
Recorders, $150.00; RCA Galvanometers, 
$75.00; Western-Electric Recording Ampli¬ 
fiers, from $43.50; W. E. Condenser Micro¬ 
phones, $95.00. Send for list. S.O.S., 1600 
Broadway, New York. 


BI-PAC ADAPTERS for Bell & Howell Cam¬ 
eras. Take two magazines, triangular 
shape, $90.00 each. Double magazines for 
color work or double printing. Will fit 
Mitchell Camera, for $75.00 each. Cam¬ 
era Supply Co.. Ltd., 1515 No. Cahuenga 
Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 


must restrict themselves to saying 
"where" or "what," giving his people 
something definite to do, and using or¬ 
dinary commonsense in the mechanics 
of movie-making, he can literally edit 
his film as he shoots it, cutting out the 


SILENCED Bell & Howell Camera, original 
B & H Movement, 40, 50 and 75mm. 
Lenses, choice of Astro, Cooke or Zeiss, 
Standard Matt Box, Disc and Filter Hold¬ 
ers, Sunshade, Large Finder, Extension 
and Upright, two 1000 ft. or four 
400 ft. Magazines, Standard Tripod Head 
and Legs. Complete with Carrying Cases, 
$1100. Camera Supply Co., Ltd., 1515 
No. Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 

3 Bell & Howell five-way Sound Printers, Mo¬ 
tor generators, panel control boards. Du¬ 
plex Printer, especially adapted for duping 
Sound and silent Moviolas; Educational 
Blimp and Dolly; Bell & Howell splic¬ 
ers. Title Board with lathe bed; Bell & 
Howell silent cameras, Bell & Howell mo¬ 
tors, Bell & Howell high-speed gear box, 
Mitchell and Bell & Howell Friction head 
tripods. Above equipment used but in per¬ 
fect mechanical and optical condition at 
bargain prices. Hollywood Camera Ex¬ 
change, Ltd., 1600 No. Cahuenga Blvd., 
Hollywood, California. Cable address: 
Hocamex. _ 

SEND FOR BARGAINGRAM; used, new, movie, 
photographic, sound, silent equipment. 
National Film Library. Catalogue. MO- 
GULL’S. 1944-A Boston Road. N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Complete variable area sound 
truck with extension mixer, camera mot¬ 
ors. microphones, converter. Ready for 
production. Write Box 263. American 
Cinematographer. 


SILENCED Mitchell Camera, 40, 50 and 75mm. 
Astro F2.5 Lenses, Upright Mitchell Finder, 
Mitchell Matt Box and Sunshade, two 
1000 ft. Magazines, Friction Tripod Head 
and Legs, complete equipment with Car¬ 
rying Cases, $2600. Camera Supply Co., 
Ltd., 1515 No. Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood, 
Calif. 


BELL & HOWELL Camera silenced, adapted 
for color, with variable area recording single 
system sound. Complete outfit like new, 
ready to shoot. Price $3000.00. Hollywood 
Camera Exchange Ltd., 1600 Cahuenga 
Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. Cable, Hocamex. 


WANTED 


WANTED. We pay cash for everything pho¬ 
tographic. Send full information and low¬ 
est cash prices. Hollywood Camera Ex¬ 
change, 1600 Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood, 
Calif. 


GOOD AS GOLD TO US—Clean House. We’ll 
buy used cameras, lenses, recorders, print¬ 
ers, splicers, tripods, cinemotors, magazines, 
microphones, amplifiers, projectors, labor¬ 
atory and studio equipment. Trades taken 
—bargains galore. S.O.S., 1600 Broadway, 
New York. 


STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL—Laboratories, Stu¬ 
dios, Producers, Attention! Bargains, Cam¬ 
eras, Recorders, Printers, Moviolas, Bought 
and Sold. Entire plants or stocks liquidat¬ 
ed—strictly confidential. Box No. 262. 
care of American Cinematographer. 


WANTED—Model L DeBrie with tripod. Must 
be priced right. Browne Film Co.. Re¬ 
public Bldg.. Dallas. Texas. 


mistakes and apologies before they reach 
celluloid. I think his friends are going 
to get a lot more pleasure out of seeing 
his films when he gets back—and I 
know he'll be happier showing good, 
purposeful pictures. 


Cinematographic Annual Vol. 1 Now $2.50 





























AMATEUR 
MOVIE 

FOR 1936... 

The American Cinematographer 1936 Amateur 
Competition is open to amateurs all over the world 
who use either 8mm or 16mm film. 

The films must be in the offices of the American 
Cinematographer not later than November 30, 1936. 

There are no restrictions as to the number of sub¬ 
jects that may be entered, nor are there any restric¬ 
tions as to the length of the subjects. The one strict 
rule that applies, however, is that no professional help 
is received in the making of the picture. This does not 
include titles which may be made at a laboratory. 

The recognition of those who are given awards will 
be in the nature of a gold medallion which will be given 
by the American Society of Cinematographers who 
will be the judges of these pictures. 

The pictures will be given classifications so that the 
competition may be fair to all entrants. By this we 
mean that an entrant having a documentary film will 
not compete with one who has based his on a scenario. 
Of course, there will be more classifications than these. 
The classifications will be created according to the pic¬ 
tures that are received. 

Please remember your films must be in the office of 
the American Cinematographer, 633 I Hollywood Boul¬ 
evard, Hollywood, Calif., not later than November 30, 
1936. 



CONTEST 













When Cinematographers 
Want the Highest Quality Photography 

They Turn to a 

Mitchell Camera 


It will always give the correct interpretation 

of their creative art 


Always Reliable 


Precision Made 


Mitchell Camera Corporation 


665 N. ROBERTSON BOULEVARD 


WEST HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


Cable Address “M 1 TCAMCO” 


Phone OXford 105 1 


BELL Cr HOWELL CO., LTD., London, England 
CLAUD C. CARTER, Sydney, Australia 
D. NAGASE Cr CO., LTD., Osaka, Japan 


AGENCIES 

MOTION PICTURE CAMERA SUPPLY, INC., New York City 
BOMBAY RADIO CO., LTD., Bombay, India 
ARMINIO CONTI, Rome, Italy 
H. NASSIBIAN, Cairo, Egypt 










